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ST. THOMAS. AND HUMANISM 


F St. Thomas had not been born a Catholic, his 

philosophy would have brought him to Catholicism. 
If he had not been—or if he were not—by tempera- 
ment a humanist, Thomism and the Faith were sufh- 
cient to make him one. These three, which meet and 
fuse in the human soul, are so intimately linked to- 
gether that it is impossible perfectly to possess any 
one of them without possessing the others. All three 
find common expression in the enfranchisement of the 
personality. Humanism in the full and real sense is 
more than the incomplete humanism of the ancients; 
more than the atrophied humanism of the Renaissance. 
For in humanism there are two elements, There is the 
worship, the love, of beauty, wherever beauty is to 
be found. There is the realization of the personality 
in whatever sphere that realization is possible. And 
both Greece and the Renaissance failed in fullness in 
these things. If there be any realm of reality, any 
part of the university of being, whose beauty finds no 
echo in the heart of a man; if there be anything of 
life and its fullness to which his personality will not 
respond, that man is, in that degree, no humanist. In 
the same degree he will be, logically, no follower of 
the philosophy of St. Thomas or of the religion of 
Christ. 

It need hardly be said that such a conception is in 
no conflict with the Christian idea of what is called 
detachment or of mortification. The Christian prin- 
ciple of detachment, whatever may have been the atti- 
tude demanded by a particular, exceptional] case, is 
quite clear. What is demanded is the readiness to 
forego the enjoyment of beauty in this or that sphere 
where it is incompatible with the service of God. The 
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love of beauty in all its manifestations is not only not 
forbidden: by the very concept of Christianity it is 
required. Boethius was a Christian at least in his 
realization of this : 


tu cuncta superno 
Ducis ab exemplo, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipse 
Mundum mente gerens similique in imagine formans 
Perfectasque iubens perfectum absolvere partes. 


Mortification is, in the present state of man, of neces- 
sity precisely as a means to an end. It is the negative 
aspect of a positive process. The personality cannot 
be made perfect until its own intrinsic obstacles are 
removed. ‘We need not set self-sacrifice against self- 
realization,’ says Dean Inge, ‘for the self that one 
sacrifices is never the same as the self that one 
realizes.’ 

In these days when the love of beauty is by God’s 
mercy becoming more manifest, in spite of so many 
appearances on the contrary side, and when the realiza- 
tion of the human personality is so universal, although 
often so misunderstood, an ambition, it would seem 
that St. Thomas’s greatest appeal will lie in his full 
and perfect humanism. 

Man seldom keeps to the narrow, central path of 
virtue, of reason, of truth. He is nearly always to be 
found swaying to this side or to that, and it is pro- 
bably true to say that every man is, however slightly, 
either antinomian or puritan. Catholicism, Thomism, 
humanism, steer their calm course through this Scylla 
and Charybdis. But few of us live by the pattern our 
convictions have set before us. It is difficult to say 
which of these excesses is the lesser evil. It may in- 
deed seem to many that it is better to live wildly than 
not to live at all. However, if both principles be 
brought to their final conclusion they will meet. Za 
spécialisation d’une faculté, said Baudelaire, aboutit 
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en néant, The truth may be extended. Wherever one 
side of life is unnaturally emphasized, to the suppres- 
sion of another, the human personality as such is atro- 

hied and at last extinguished. Puritanism must end 
in a negative morality which is lifeless and inhuman, 
Antinomianism on the opposite side of the circle comes 
by way of sheer squandering to the same end. The 
one by repression, the other by prodigality, each is 
left equally void. 


True humanism will keep the balance of power. For 
human nature is not so perfect a unity as to make civil 
war an impossibility. Each power within it must be per- 
fected in relation to the common weal, In the univer- 
sal pageant of beauty no one figure must oust or efface 
another. To despise created beauty, for example, for 
the sake of an infinite beauty is not true mysticism; it 
is a pathetic mistake. The spernere mundum, sper- 
mere sese, spernere nullum of Malachy, the Irish 
bishop, describes the march of the true spiritual 
Odyssey. 

But there is a hierarchy of beauty as there is a hier- 
archy of the human powers. The higher dignity, the 
deeper worship, must be assigned to the higher beauty, 
the deeper worth. To deify created beauty is to sin 
against beauty. So, too, to despise the body for the 
sake of the soul, the senses for the sake of the mind, 
knowledge for the sake of love or love for the sake 
of knowledge, all these are misjudgments and unjust. 
But it is a misjudgment also to exalt the senses over 
the mind, the body over the soul. Each of these parts 
of the personality must have its play, its evolution, but 
each must keep its due place if the whole is to be 
perfect. 


It is just this absolute balance on both the subjec- 
tive and the objective side which we find in the philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas: the perfe¢t appreciation of the 
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various realms of beauty in relation one with another, 
the perfect adjustment of the personality’s powers in 
their interaction and subordination. It was this pre- 
cisely which was lacking to Greece and to the Renais- 
sance which copied Greece. The Greeks, whose glory 
it is to have exalted human loveliness in all its phases, 
did not, as a general rule, gauge it by an uncreated 
loveliness. The vivid sense of natural beauty which 
inspired them led them to regard it as divine itself. 
They worshipped it, primarily in the person of Aphro- 
dite, the ideal of feminine beauty, and then in every 
woman who resembled Aphrodite and was by that title 
fitted to be her priestess. As a natural corollary they 
came to regard physical love as the expression of their 
worship, as an act of religion. Their competitions of 
beauty assumed a real and serious religious signifi- 
cance. (The modern world might well learn from them 
here.) The same applies to the cult of Apollo. Natur- 
ally such a theory became, among the common people 
especially, mere licentiousness. But to brand the 
whole of this ideal as mere immorality is blind and 
ridiculous. It was doomed to failure, however, pre- 
cisely because it soared no higher than the Aphrodite 
or the Apollo of physical beauty. With no god more 
exalted than a being of flesh and blood like themselves 
they failed in the main to conceive of a purely spiri- 
tual beauty demanding spiritual worship and love and 
regulating ex alto their cult of physical perfection. 
Their failure was, radically, a failure of incomplete- 
ness. 

With the Renaissance it was otherwise. A reaction, 
and a very worthy reaction—few things are more dis- 
pleasing than a decadent scholastic—like all reactions 
it exaggerated. The scholastics of those days were, 
largely, so concerned, in the fusty, abstract manner 
with which, unfortunately, the very name of Scholas- 
ticism is inseparably linked, in discussing the Creator 
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that they had neither time nor inclination to concern 
themselves concretely with the creature. Such a de- 
cline was, of course, inevitable. A philosophical tra- 
dition, just as much as a literary tradition or a reli- 
gious tradition, will always decay in so far as it ts 
human or contains the elements of imperfection from 
the fact that it is held in the frailty of human hands. 
In this case it is William of Occam who must receive 
the greatest blame. The rise of his Terminist school 
was the most significant factor in bringing about the 
decay and disrepute of the scholastics. Diametrically 
opposed to the philosophy of St. Thomas, Occam ex- 
alted logic to the detriment of metaphysics. The fact 
is of paramount importance. His disciples, after the 
manner of disciples, pushed the primacy of logic still 
further and became mere dialecticians. It was this 
emptiness of content, this shallow glitter of dialectic 
—one is reminded of the disputation of Panurge with 
the English doctor—which drew forth the attacks of 
the humanists at Paris and the other universities where 
the novelty of the movement had laughed at official 
prohibitions and gained the ascendancy. Together with 
the Nominalists, the Terminists fell under the attacks 
of the humanists and the reformers. It is almost truer 
to say they committed suicide. Refusing, like the 
French aristocrats before the Revolution, to take any 
notice of what was breaking out around them; refusing 
to concern themselves with the march of the particu- 
lar sciences, they suffocated themselves. Only the 
Thomists and the Scotists, thanks to their reality, their 
metaphysic, weathered the storm and survived. 

Yet their survival is a fact by which the idea of the 
antagonism between humanists and theologians must 
be modified. ‘ The relations between humanism and 
St. Thomas,’ says Grabmann, ‘ were far more friendly 
than writers are willing to believe; recent investiga- 
tions have recognized and confirm ‘more and more the 
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fact that the Renaissance sprang from the spirit of the 
Middle Ages.’ Admiration for St. Thomas was no 
uncommon feature of the humanists of the time. Valla 
preached a panegyric on him in the Minerva; Erasmus 
called him vir non suo tantum saeculo magnus, At his 
death the Paris Faculty of Arts had written to the 
General Chapter of the Dominican Order at Florence 
praising him as the Sun of his century, and begging 
some of the books of profane science from his library. 
It is interesting to note also that Carducci, the Italian 
humanist of the nineteenth century, whose adoration 
of the Greek and Latin classics was the foundation of 
his whole theory of politics and aesthetics, demanded 
“who among the modern economists and politicians 
was great’ compared with Thomas Aquinas and 
Dante. 

In the main, however, it was a far cry from the 
spirit of the scholastics of the day to the bold, human 
spirit of Abelard, the brilliant scholar and dialecti- 
cian who had come to feel the flash and glitter of syl- 
logism a poor thing beside the ‘ windflower of seven- 
teen growing in the shadow of Notre Dame.’ St. 
Thomas’s confession that the creations of his reason 
were as straw before the reality of personal contact 
with the Creator is, in degree, of universal application. 
Animus, to recall Claudel’s parable, is a lost soul 
without Anima. If a man is to be led by his philosophy 
into a segregation from reality, from personal contacts, 
he had far better renounce his philosophy and cultivate 
his back-garden with his fellow men. To regard philo- 
sophy as the mere exercise of intelligence about reality 
is to mistake its whole essence. The ‘love of wis- 
dom ’ is affective as well as intellectual. What Alber- 
tus Magnus wrote of theology is in point here. Non 
quaeritur cognitio ad veritatem per intellectum tantum 
sed per affectum et substantiam; et ideo non est in- 
tellectiva tantum sed affectiva, quia intellectus ordina- 
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tur ad affectum ut ad finem.’ ‘ Knowledge,’ says St. 
Thomas himself, ‘is not perfect unless love be joined 
to it.’? To be an exaggerated intellectualist, to con- 
cern oneself exclusively with the reason, is imperfect 
just as to concern oneself only with the emotions, to 
be a sentimentalist, is imperfect. The latter road ends 
in a crass somnolence, of the spirit; the former in an 
‘angelicist suicide.’ Herein lies the subjective im- 
portance of art—science incarnate, in Cocteau’s 
phrase—the artist lives necessarily in direct contact 
with reality. Some philosophers forget that there is 
an art of being a philosopher. La raison ne suffit pas 
pour avoir raison. The metaphysician runs greater risk 
of unreality than the theologian. For theology deals 
with God, a person; the object of metaphysic is not, 
as such, a person. 

The humanists rightly condemned and combated so 
unreal a myopism on the part of the scholastics. 
Greek awareness of the beauty of the world, unfolding 
itself with the flash of sunrise before them, was the 
very antithesis of what they were decrying. They em- 
braced it wholly, just as it was. The cult of letters, 
of elegance, of beauty in every material manifesta- 
tion again possessed the hearts of men. They would 
have no truck with theology—that is not surprising— 
but what was worse, they made little or no attempt to 
Christianize their inherited culture. Thomas More is 
a rare exception to a general rule. What the Greeks 
had not known they knowingly ignored. Their human- 
ism was not merely incomplete. It was atrophied. Con- 
trary to their own implicit principles they suppressed 
a part of themselves; banished from their horizon a 
part, the greatest part, of the object of their worship. 
Hence their sterility. Renier les effets de la societé 


1Commentary on I Sentences, dist. I, art. 4, ad 2m. 


?Commentary on I Sentences, dist. X, qu. I, art. 1. 
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précédente chrétienne et philosophique, c'est se sui- 
cider, c’est refuser la force et les moyens de perfec- 
tionnement.’ There was no rock foundation to with- 
stand the assaults of the first enemy. Incidentally, as 
in the case of the two excesses mentioned before, they 
came to a like end with the scholasticism they so de- 
spised. Baudelaire is here again to the point. La folie 
de lart est égale a l’abus de Vesprit. La création 
d’une de ces deux suprématies engendre la sottise, la 
dureté de coeur et une immensité d’orgeuil et 
d’ égoisme. 

With St. Thomas humanism is constructive, fertile. 
Based on the rock of Christ as well as on the founda- 
tions of true philosophy, it is, of itself, impregnable. It 
may be, it has been, obscured. It will always stand. 


(To be concluded). 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 


* Ch. Baudelaire : L’Art Romantique, XIV. 
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WOWSERS 


XAMPLE is the best definition,’ says Sainte- 

Beuve. Far from it, say we. It is the easiest, as 
small boys find out before their preceptors. It is the 
test, the touchstone of definition, but it is not defini- 
tion, so how can it be the best? French clarity, where 
art thou? 

Now what is a‘ Wowser? It would be easy to define 
by examples. Stiggins and Chadband were Wowsers 
with a difference : they embodied only a sect, a thing, 
virulent and intense; even if drowned in Dickens’s 
scorn of all the tribe. The thing was extant in his day 
(when has it not been ?), but the inspired nomenclature 
was in the womb of time, if this be not an indecent ex- 
pression by now (for the Wowser works like the coral 
insect, defiling words deep down by identifying them 
with defilement in his imagination, and he rages like 
the tempest against Beauty and her father, Freedom- 
of-Heart, and her mother, Simplicity). 

So far as researches go, the priceless word Wowser 
comes to us, all dewy with another dawn, from Austra- 
lia. They understand and use it there, I am told, for 
a minister or apostle of the Religions of Talk; those 
which have no Sacrament, certainly no sacrifice, no 
facts remaining, and, consequently, have to fall back 
on a ‘ morality’ which is the ember or ashes of their 
burnt-out enthusiasm, and is perpetually slipping its 
hold on fact. ‘ Sinful ’ used to be one of their favourite 
words, applied with plentiful lack of discrimination ; 
discrimination being slow and even painful, and, as I 
said, their religion has no sacrifice, and must flash, for 
it cannot shine. 

The spirit was from the beginning. Cato, the Stoic 
politician, was a Wowser. So were the Pharisees and 
the Scribes and the Zealots. ’Tis one who having the 
key of knowledge enters not in, who pays the law every 
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deference save that of loving to understand it, or lov- 
ing to make it lovely or reasonable. Wowsers want to 
glory in our flesh. They are amateur moralists who 
pit righteousness against freedom and trade them 
wholesale. Therefore, they lose their temper freely in 
the good cause, and confuse the wrath of men with 
righteous indignation. From this they advance to 
make indignation the master instead of the servant, 
and the sum of all is that there need be no love in 
the fulfilling of the law. So they set five-bar hurdles 
for cripples, and will insist that ’tis the chief use of 
—— 

et no one think that holding the true faith will 
surely exempt him from this insidious eidolon. We 
ought to know by now the class of mind which 
acquiesces in the notion that even God was forgetting 
His holiness when He invented sensual pleasures, 
especially when He invented Sex, which is the crown 
and sum thereof. But we do not yet take for granted 
the type of mind which finds the shock of novelty an 
overwhelming reason against the morality of anything 
novel, even though the newness be merely subjective 
and accidental to individuals. Some of these cannot 
take time to get used, and are out brandishing the 
sword of the spirit against windmills. Indeed, it is 
amusing to hear their incoherence against quite harm- 
less or comparatively harmless things, and to see the 
camels of olden corruption they can swallow! To 
descend to particulars : every dance is bad while it is 
new—indeed, all dances are wicked even when they 
are Stale, as singing on the Sabbath was in Scotland; 
and we are deaf with the eternal fulminations against 
what women are wearing or doing, or not wearing or 
not doing. The grand proof of the universality of this 
mental or moral infirmity is that only one commentator 
in a Lapide is quoted as intelligible on the Parable 
of the Unjust Steward—one in two thousand years, 
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and he does not now get any credit whatsoever. God’s 
indulgence is censured as putting a premium on sin! 
So now we look to the police to compel folk to those 
people’s notions of righteousness. Imputed indeed ! 

As these words were written before Chesterton’s 
Sidelights was published, it may be interesting to 
quote from page 147 of that book: ‘the particular 
scruple of the modern puritan differs from that of the 
original puritan save in the essential point, that both 
have always been at once violent and trivial. The 
essential of the Puritan mood is the misdirection of 
moral anger. It is having righteous indignation about 
the wrong thing . . . they take care to be wrong about 
what they think wrong.’ 

Conscience maketh cowards of us all, and it is not 
easy to have a sensitive conscience and at the same 
time dispense with the waterproof or armour-plate, call 
it what you will, of mere watchfulness about the letter 
of the law, so that it would be unfair to ascribe Wow- 
serism merely to Spiritual Pride, though much of it 
can be credited to that account. 

Bremond’s famous book on Armand de Rancé can- 
not solve the problem as to whether his hero were a 
prey to spiritual pride or to the panic which would seize 
a deeply religious man at seeing the physical and 
moral decay in which a great order had settled down 
content. Perhaps spiritual gunpowder was the only 
remedy for the ruin, but he specialised in that sort of 
gunpowder. Even his partiality for the Jansenists 
need not be confused with a persuasion of Jansenism ; 
and from the stories one hears of Dr. Pusey, one can- 
not help thinking that though his Puritanism was ex- 
treme, yet he was a very humble man. However, there 
is nothing related of him analogous to the story of St. 
Philip Neri, when he perceived a tendency among his 
friends to credit him with superior holiness. As 
rumour began to thicken, he lay in wait for the beg- 
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ging friar, Felix, and seizing from him the great bottle 
in which the Saintly Felix collected all the offerings 
of wine, good, bad and indifferent, he put it to his 
lips with great gusto and took a long draught with 
every appearance of enjoyment. Fortunately, for his 
purpose, there were enough Wowsers in the street to 
spread the good news that Philip was a glutton and 
a wine-bibber. 

But these rambling remarks must commence to be 
more instructive. We know Who said, ‘the letter 
killeth, the spirit quickeneth.’ Why so? Because the 
Spirit breatheth where it listeth, and if the man with 
the fixed idea is the French for an uncertified lunatic, 
so the over-rigid administration of any given law leads 
to the breaking of countless others, in fact to lawless- 
ness. (Is it necessary to mention Prohibition, brought 
in under the very misleading name of Temperance?) 
The plight of this country in the mere matter of sweep- 
stakes would be tragic if it were not comic. The tragedy 
of course is the quantity of unearned increment accru- 
ing to the Irish Free State, but the tragedy is older 
than, this. The improvement of the breed of horses, 
which really means running races so as to have some- 
thing to bet on, has cost the toiling millions, and even 
the idle rich, probably more than the value of all the 
horses put together, though it kept the money, in the 
country: all the Wowsers in Christendom do not 
amount to the elimination of a single race-meeting, 
and even the papers edited by them or for them must 
perforce produce elaborate daily columns dealing with 
one kind of information or another on this subject. But 
Wowsers continue to send the police on their errands 
in another direction. The men of money cannot be 
prevented from endless improvement of the breed, 
etc., but the commonalty can be interfered with, and 
sham crimes can be prevented while the real ones go 
on. 
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If you are looking for the monument, look about 
you. They manage these things much better in coun- 
tries where the Wowsers never capture the seats of 
the mighty. Instead of race-meetings, every city of 
over a quarter of a million inhabitants has a grand 
Saturday drawing, a State Lottery, in fact, in which 
only eighty numbers can be drawn upon, Only five 
numbers are actually taken from the urn, and the 
chances are calculated actuarially so that a poor man 
who puts a halfpenny on a certain five numbers com- 
ing out in order receives about a million times the value 
of his stake. If his numbers come out in any other 
order, he only receives about half that amount, and so 
on. Those with a passion for accuracy far greater than 
that of the present writer, may go to such cities as 
Florence and Milan and study the conditions locally ; 
but it must be seen at once that, whereas numbers can 
only be drawn, horses can be pulled, or doped, or even 
scratched. We know of one race in which only six 
horses ran, and all except one were backed by the 
owners to lose. But one of the outside five, bestrid- 
den by a careless jockey, got the bit in his teeth and 
came home half-a-field in front of the intended win- 
ner. The present writer can guarantee the accuracy 
of this, and even the place, but not the day nor the 
year. 

Francis de Sales was not thirty years old when he 
began his Controverses (1595). The Chablais was 
subject to the Duke of Savoy, but it had been con- 
verted to Calvinism from Berne and Geneva, and 
though there was a truce between the Protestant Swiss 
and the Duke, they were always threatening to break 
it if Popery got too active among the people of the 
Chablais. So the district was not only Protestant, but 
was politically interested in keeping on good terms 
with Geneva and Berne. (It was as if a king of Ireland 
in 1797 wanted to restore Ulster to National unity and 
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orthodoxy, with all England full of Ironsides who kept 
threatening to repeat Drogheda and (Wexford in Bel- 
fast and Portadown if those places should for the in- 
stant cease to celebrate the twelfth of July.) 

Even those personages who were dying to hear what 
he had to say, had to come in disguise to the church, 
and listen in the organ loft, crouching down behind the 
parapet. He went to Thonon because it was the most 
Calvinistic town in the Chablais. The Calvinist minis- 
ters there kept wisely silent, so it is to their studied 
silence that we owe the writing down of what he had 
so well spoken. He had to write several copies out and 
send them to the ministers, since he could not get 
them printed for quite a long time. He complains of 
having no books at hand, and regrets that Messteurs 
les Ministres did not come to listen, as the spoken 
word is alive and the written comparatively dead. 

For the French clarity which is to seek in Sainte- 
Beuve is clear enough in Francis de Sales, and those 
who want a clear definition of the Wowser will find 
it in his works :‘ Ceste grande facilité que les hommes 
ont de se scandaliser fit dire, ce semble, a Nostre Seig- 
neur, qu’il estoit zmpossible que scandale n’advint, 
ou, comme dict Saint Mathieu, i est nécessaire qu'il 
arrive des scandales; car, si les hommes prenent occa- 
sion de leur mal du sauverain bien mesme, comment se 
pourroit-il faire qu’il ni eut du scandale au monde ou 
il y a tant de maux?”’ ‘If men take occasion of sin 
from the sovran good Himself, how shall there be no 
scandal in a world where there is so much ill?’ 

He goes on to say how there be three kinds of Scan- 
dal; one called by theologians Active, and that is an 
evil act which occasions ill-doing to another; the per- 
son giving this scandal is rightly called scandalous. 


Preface to Les Controverses. Oeuvres, tome premier. (An- 
necy, 1892; p. 7, etc.) 
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The other two kinds are called Passive Scandals, but 
one kind is from without, the other from within. Those 
who are scandalised from within are they who having 
no occasion else, build up and forge themselves one 
inside their own brain and scandalise themselves with 
a scandal entirely of their own growing. He that scan- 
dalises another lacks charity to his neighbour; he that 
scandalises himself lacks charity towards himself; he 
that is scandalised by another is wanting in strength 
and courage. This last is the least sinful, but the 
second last is the most sinful, and takes pre-eminence 
in wickedness because it is the most uncalled for, the 
most unpreventable, and the most pernicious. It is 
that of which Our Lord Himself was the object. But 
Our Lord cannot be called scandalous. How, then, 
can it be that many were scandalised in Him, and that 
he was sent for the ruin of many? He came to set up 
the true ideal of goodness and to destroy the sham. 
For the cult of false lights wastes the best powers of 
the soul, and He is the Saviour of Souls. 

Francis goes on to say that, as this was the fate of 
the Saviour of the World, it must needs be that of 
His Church, for she is one body with Him and she 
can say with Him, blessed is he that is not scandalised 
inme. And is not the converse true : cursed is he that 
shall be scandalised in me? What curse is equal to 
the curse of the man who takes scandal where it is not 
given, who makes a trade of scandal, who elevates 
scandal-mongering into a religion? 

Now we have been under this curse for over three 
centuries, and it does not seem to abate with time. 
Only its moral value is gone, and it is futile against 
immorality. But the habit of being scandalised at 
everything the Church does or suffers has infected the 
whole body of worldly opinion with scandal at all that 
calls itself religion, so that half the official Wowsers 
have long ceased to wear any sign of religious dedica- 
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tion. Amen, saith the Spirit, but their works do follow 
them. The party system was founded on the principle 
of being scandalised at everything the other Party said 
or did. 

Many things in Merry England have withered be- 
cause of this taking scandal where scandal is not given, 
In America it is a blight, and America is almost uni- 
versally immoral. Women are its chief censors, there- 
by losing the woman’s prerogative of mercy. For much 
more analogous to this subject see Chesterton’s mer- 
ciless exposure of how all this scandal-taking has re- 
coiled upon the takers. They take scandal from infal- 
libility, but they believe self-contradicting politicians 
and newspapers. They take scandal from the confes- 
sional, but they agitate for sex-instruction of the young 
in bulk, forgetting the fate of him who shall scandalise 
the least of these little ones. 

It has been well said that the secret of a true sense 
of humour is to take a serious view of things, and then 
refuse to give way to it. In like manner, it may be 
that the secret of a true and balanced morality (virtue 
residing in the middle) is to fear pleasure, but not to 
hate it. And not to hate ourselves or anyone else for 
not hating it. God invented all things except sin, and 
sin is not a creature, but the abuse of one creature by 
another. The Wowser abuses even Sin. 


Joun O’Connor. 





THE MAKING OF EUROPE* 


N his study of the Dark Ages, Mr. Dawson has 

done a difficult thing with entire success. What is 
nearly as interesting is the apparently effortless way 
in which he has achieved his end. Instead of as a 
formless waste of barbarism and decay, such as is often 
presented by the merely secular historian, the Dark 
Ages are viewed as the essentially formative period of 
European history, when the foundations were being 
slowly and painfully laid. Though superficially the 
period lacks the attractions of what are usually con- 
sidered the great epochs of history, yet the age that 
saw the laying of great foundations of European cul- 
ture has an interest that is all its own. Foundation- 
stones, if less showy, are more necessary than flying 
buttresses. 

The political existence of Europe depends on the 
Roman Empire; it has little, if any, geographical 
warrant. A society of city states, the inheritors of the 
Hellenistic culture, was welded together by the mili- 
tary dictatorship of the Roman tradition. It is no mere 
figure of speech to call Caesar and Augustus the 
founders of the European polity, for the barbarians, 
though possessed of valuable cultural traditions, were 
of themselves incapable of producing a higher civi- 
lisation. It was Rome with her genius for constructive 
and sustained toil which was to bring this to pass. 
Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

But if it is to Rome that Europe owes political ex- 
istence, it is to the Catholic Church that it owes spiri- 
tual unity. In any discussion of the Catholic Church 
it is important to emphasize this fact, that her origin 


* By Christopher Dawson. (London: Sheed & Ward, 1932; 
PP. 290; 15/-.) . 
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was Jewish, and not merely oriental. It was largely 
from Judaism that the Church drew that sense of soll- 
darity and historical continuity which has so con- 
stantly marked her out among the shifting oriential- 
isms and changing heresies that both opposed and imi- 
tated her. Only the other day, a critic in The New 
English Review complained of ‘the Hebrew-like pride 
and exclusiveness of the genuine Catholic mind.’ It 
is true that the Church did not attempt to replace the 
Roman Empire as a political organism; but her atti- 
tude was certainly not one of acquiescence. She trans- 
ferred the fundamental idea of the classical culture— 
the idea of citizenship—into the spiritual order. She 
was an ultimate and autonomous society, and this pro- 
foundly modified the existing situation. 

Mr. Dawson considers that the Church owed her 
victory, in the main, to three things : Christianity was 
‘a protest not against material injustice, but against 
the spiritual ideals of the ancient world and its whole 
social ethos.’ It was this attitude that was ultimately 
to give her a victory which a policy of social reform 
alone would have been powerless to achieve ; the Roman 
Empire—like our modern empire of Finance—was to 
a great extent morally bankrupt, and the Church pro- 
vided a rallying-ground for all the rising forces of 
moral hostility and condemnation. The ideal of mar- 
tyrdom provided a driving force to this protest, and 
proved that Catholicism was ‘ the one remaining power 
in the world which would not be absorbed in the gigan- 
tic mechanism of the new servile state.’ Lastly, there 
was that ideal of hierarchic authority, whose ultimate 
guarantee was the See of Rome, which welded Chris- 
tianity into a disciplined whole and enabled it to de- 
feat the disintegrating forces of Gnosticism and 
heresy. It also secured the Church against the col- 
lapse of the civil order. When the Empire fell, the 
Church remained. Islam, on the other hand, showed 
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from the first an internal tendency to disrupt : it could 
expand only at the cost of cracking. In our own day, 
the Orthodox Church has been paralysed by the col- 
lapse of the Tsardom. 


The third of the fundamental principles of Euro- 
pean unity is the Classical Tradition. For two thou- 
sand years Europe has attended the same school and 
been taught by the same schoolmasters. The concor- 
dat achieved between the Church and the Classical 
Tradition was thus fraught with momentous conse- 
quences. Although Tertullian could exclaim : ‘ What 
has Athens to do with Jerusalem?’ the Fathers were 
essentially Christian rhetoricians; and St. Jerome, in 
whom biblical learning and the classical tradition were 
united, could console himself with the example and 
fate of Cicero: ‘If such a man as Cicero could not 
escape criticism, what wonder if the dirty swine grunt 
at a poor little man like me! ’ Had he not been afraid 
of being ‘ a Ciceronian and not a Christian,’ he would 
have been merely a rhetorician, and Christendom 
would not have had the Vulgate. It is, moreover, to 
the classical tradition that Europe owes a type almost 
unknown to other cultures, the man of letters who 
addresses himself to the educated public in general. 
The inheritance of the rhetorical tradition had, how- 
ever, certain drawbacks. In particular, it failed to 
preserve the scientific and metaphysical achievements 
of Greek thought: ‘ The true responsibility for the 
failure of mediaeval culture to preserve the inheritance 
of Greek science rests not on the Church but on the 
thetoricians.’ 


These were the three great formative influences. It 
was left to the Barbarians to supply the material on 
which they were to work, a material that was not merely 
passive, since the new nations possessed cultural tra- 
ditions of considerable value. ~ 
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In the chapters on the Awakening of the East, the 
Rise of Islam, and the Expansion of the Islamic Cul- 
ture, Mr. Dawson handles brilliantly three intricate 
and difficult subjects. The antecedents of Islam and 
the flowering of its culture are of interest, not only for 
their own sake, but because without an understanding 
of them any true appreciation of the Middle Ages is 
impossible. The chapter on the Awakening of the 
East and the Revolt of the Subject Nationalities is, 
in many ways, the most illuminating part of the whole 
book. 


The Carolingian Empire is placed in its right per- 
spective (chap. xii). Its material achievement was 
small, but its historical importance is very great. 
Charles the Great was that almost unique thing in his- 
tory, a barbarian warrior with ideals and universal 
aims. Moreover, the Carolingian Empire provided 


Europe with a genuine, if slight, Renaissance, which 
‘had no less importance for the development of Euro- 
pean culture than the more brilliant movement of the 
fifteenth century.” Modoin, the Bishop of Auxerre, 
was not entirely ridiculous when he wrote: rursus in 
antiquos mutataque saecula mores ; aurea Roma iterum 
renovata renascitur orbe. 


One of the many attractive aspects of the book is 
Mr. Dawson’s knack of correcting popular—and in- 
tensely irritating—misconceptions without losing his 
equanimity. Thus, of the Anglo-Saxons he says : ‘ The 
popular conception of the Anglo-Saxon as a kind of 
mediaeval John Bull is singularly at variance with his- 
tory. On the material side Anglo-Saxon civilisation 
was a failure; its chief industry seems to have been the 
manufacture and export of Saints, and even Bede was 
moved to protest against the excessive multiplication 
of monastic foundations which seriously weakened the 
military resources of the State.’ 
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Considered as a piece of historical writing, The Age 
of the Vikings (chap. xiii) is probably the best in the 
book. For so vast a subject it is a miracle of com- 
pression, and yet the author never gives the impres- 
sion of being either hurried or restricted. There is in 
this chapter—and indeed in the whole book—a quality 
for which it is difficult to find a name. If the word 
‘charm’ had not been ruined by overwork, it would 
serve as well as any. 

Finally there are the nice pages of the Introduction. 
They should be read carefully at least twice before 
the book itself is attempted, and they should be read 
again as an epilogue. After this the reader may pon- 
der the frontispiece. 


T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 
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BOLSHEVISM, THE NEW SECTARIANISM 


HE present weakness of Western civilization 

may be more apparent than real, and in part the 
exaggeration of a press-hysteria which, concentrating 
on the plight of the modern and mushroom centres of 
industry and finance, makes little account of the deep- 
rooted strength which Europe draws from its country- 
side, traditions, and religion—convictions inarticulate 
perhaps, but largely operative. Still, a menace to our 
culture looms so heavily on the Eastern frontier, and 
its economic achievement is so impressive, its appli- 
cation of the dialectic of materialism so ruthless and 
complete, and its direction so intelligent, that it is easy 
to be overawed by the mere size of Bolshevism, to 
admit over-readily its claim to a universalism, and, 
granting it a weight in the order of ideas which it cer- 
tainly possesses in the order of fact, to miss seeing it 
for what it is, a sect. 

Then, considering its anti-God campaign and its 
emphasis on economical and mechanical facts to the 
exclusion of any other, thinking of it as a resolute 
common-sensism that scoffs at everything it cannot 
see, picturing it in a bright hard light and religion as 
a thing for the twilight, it is easy to pass over the fact 
that the whole movement derives its impetus from the 
worship of an ideal every bit as slavish as that of the 
religion it displaced, and without the justification. 
Prostration to the lord of eternal life and death is at 
any rate a pretty natural sort of attitude; abasement 
before a man-made projection, an ems rationis, the 
human herd considered as an economic group, however 
vast the herd, however insistent the economic pres- 
sure, is a definite degradation. The word is used quite 
coldly, not rhetorically. 
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Accustomed to take Bolshevism as a mercilessly 
scientific movement, people easily forget that its chief 
strength in practice is its intense religious feeling, with 
all the attendant bye-products of superstition, credu- 
lity, and mass-enthusiasm. It is too readily assumed 
that superstition is only bound up with dirt and drink 
and a crouching attitude. It is disregarded that it loses 
much of its humour and none of its strength when it 
is associated with shiny white tiles and big machines of 
gleaming steel and steady-eyed upstanding athletes 
extending well-developed biceps to the rising Sun of 
Progress, while electric rays shoot out from their loins. 
Superstition is largely a herd-disease. It is aggravated 
by modern civilization, to which Bolshevism 1s such a 
logical conclusion, with its invasion of privacy and 
destruction of personal responsibility. 


A well-turned translation of der Bolchewismus by 
Waldemar Gurian has just appeared.* The author, 
who spent his early life in Russia, studied under Max 
Scheler and Carl Schmitt, and has been the political 
correspondent of the Kdlnische V olkzeitung, attempts 
acritical encyclopaedia of Bolshevism. He is a Catho- 
lic and a European, and so neither panicked by its 
threat to a capitalist industrialism he cannot hold, nor 
gulled by its promise of a millenium he cannot admire. 
His objective and systematic account, with its docu- 
ments relating to Lenin, Stalin, the Five-Year Plan, 
and the campaign against marriage and religion, and 
its dictionary of Bolshevist terms, is a welcome con- 
trast to the stuff which is served up to Catholics rather 
too often—the unlovely spectacle of the Britons who 
can be found to fraternize with the Muscovite hordes, 
all duly noted last week and courageously condemned. 


1 Bolshevism: Theory and Practice. By Waldemar Gurian. 
Translated by E. I. Watkin. (London: Sheed & Ward, 1932; 
Pp. x, 402; 10/6 net.) ? 
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Dr. Gurian makes a characteristically German ap- 
proach to the underlying idea of Bolshevism. But he 
does not present it as a naked system, but as embodied 
in a particular situation. His method is concrete, not 
abstract. It is precisely here that he is able to rebut 
its claim to be a universalism, a system of pure mind, 

rofoundly congenial to humanity, and the goal of all 
its evolution. 

A thing may be usefully defined in terms of the four 
causes—material, efficient, formal, and final: by ask- 
ing, what is it out of? by what? how is it organised? 
what is its purpose? Without trying to make the clas- 
sification fit too tightly, for the thing under discussion 
is not a natural but an artificial whole, it will be a 
logical convenience to consider Bolshevism under 
these four heads, and to indicate how, in its ground- 
work, its production, its scheme of government, its 


goal, it appears a sectarianism—in the sense of repre- 
senting only a section of reality. 


The Material Cause. The Marxian idea of the eco- 
nomic determinism of history can be turned against 
the Marxian Government established in Russia when 
it claims to be the result of the profoundest striving of 
humanity as such. For the philosophical historian can 
very fairly hold Bolshevism to be the product of a set 
of definitely restricted circumstances. As an Aristote- 
lean would say, it is not a necessary fact, the outcome 
of a movement intrinsic to nature, but a contingent 
fact, the result of a local, particular, and more than 
ordinarily artificial situation ; the impact of alien ideas 
on a vast. people in chaos as the result of the break- 
down of a bureaucracy and temporarily receptive of a 
particular form applied with extraordinary single- 
mindedness and decision by a small group, carrying 
to a rigid and exclusive conclusion the premises it 
had learnt from a half-mechanized West. 
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M. Sorel has seen the prototype of Lenin in Peter 
the Great, and indeed both imported something into 
Russia from outside and imposed a form not native to 
the soil. Dr. Gurian, by exploring the historical ante- 
cedents and social background—the material cause— 
of Bolshevism, is able to show that it was not a mass- 
movement. Indeed, its leaders would not claim that it 
was, either in theory or in practice. 

Bolshevism was a revolution within a revolution. A 
compact body within the more general doctrinarianism 
of the Russian revolutionary movement. It is sect 
within a sect. The Russian revolutionary movement 
dates back to a little over a century, and was inspired 
by ideas drawn from Europe and alien to the masses 
of the Russian people. 

These ideas shaded off from a vague and benevolent 
bourgeois Liberalism through Socialism to a violent 
Nihilism, and were directed in the main against the 
bureaucracy, a government after the eighteenth cen- 
tury European model. France sets the fashion in these 
things. Allowing for a time-lag, the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement was the attack on a Bourbon 
bureaucracy with the ideals of the Paris Commune. 
Even the changes of name of the battleships after 1917 
is expressive of this. But, it is important to note, both 
causes were alien to ordinary Russian humanity. 

The peasant, land hungry and accustomed to com- 
munity ownership, represented the mass of the people. 
The organ of government—apart from the personal 
position of the Czar—represented an importation from 
Eighteenth Century Europe, from its official archi- 
tecture to the half-mitre hats of the fashion of Fon- 
tenoy still worn by some of the guards. 

Between the peasants and the bureaucracy lay the 
classes from which the Revolution was to come. The 
true universality of a movement is not to be judged 
by the counting of heads, but it is Worth noting that 
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these represented a small minority in the State. There 
was first of all a middle class more or less favourable 
to the ideals of the revolutionary movement. The 
movement itself was run by a small circle of active 
members of the intelligentsia. Then for national, not 
necessarily socialist, reasons the movement gathered 
support from the subject-races of the Empire—Poles, 
Ukrainians, Georgians, Armenians, and principally 
Jews, many of whom were to play a prominent part in 
the revolution. The revolutionary Jew was so, not be- 
cause he was a Jew, but because he happened to be 
both educated and oppressed. 

The ground was still further prepared by the rise of 
an industrial proletariat, shamelessly exploited, as in 
the initial stages of capitalism in every country. This 
class was relatively small, only three millions in 1914, 
but it was destined to grow with the war and impose 
its needs and character on the revolution. 

This revolution did not come without warning. 
Abortive revolutions and social disorders broke out, 
and were repressed. But few of the government pos- 
sessed the vision of Stolypin, who saw the cure, and 
attempted, not without success, to lay a broad base 
for national stability in the establishment of peasant 
proprietorship. 

It will be seen that the remote preparation for Bol- 
shevism was a set of conditions and institutions pecu- 
liar to Russia, and, furthermore, alien to Russian 
humanity. The proximate preparation gives no more 
title to a universalism. In 1917 the bureaucracy broke 
down under the strain of war, and the revolution broke 
out. At first it seemed that it would follow the usual 
course of the revolutions which Europe had already 
been trying out for the past hundred years, and repeat 
the rhythm of the three Louis, Philippe, Blanc, and 
Napoleon. But the arrival on the scene of one man, 
Lenin, and the formation through his extraordinary 
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strength of mind and will of the small but compact 
group of the Bolshevist party, abruptly interrupted 
the whole course of the revolution, and fixed on it a 
pattern of something entirely novel in the world’s 
history. 

The Efficient Cause. In the welter of universal in- 
discipline—the collapse of the army, the breakdown 
of transport, the opposition of local soviets to the Pro- 
visional Government—the Bolshevik party formed the 
one active and organized group. It was the spear- 
head of the revolution, and the one group that clearly 
knew its own mind and, possessed with all the force 
of a single idea, was prepared to apply it with a 
courage and persistence that would ruthlessly destroy 
every influence opposed to it. Once established, this 
group employed methods undreamt of by the govern- 
ments it had displaced, a terrorism none the less com- 
plete because its main motives were disinterested and 
impersonal. 

Its master idea was not derived from the masses, 
not from humanity as it exists in all its rich untidi- 
ness, but was the conception of a small group of en- 
tirely logical] materialists. It was the idea of humanity 
as an economic group, to the exclusion of everything 
else. Parties with one idea that represents an ex- 
treme simplification by exclusion, not synthesis, are 
sects. If they attach a universal significance to it, they 
are religious sects. If they make it the open sesame of 
everything, show it a misdirected reverence, invest it 
with magic, and surround it with catchwords, they 
are superstitious sects. And, in fact, this new religion 
has its pilgrimages to the tomb of its prophet. 

The Formal Cause. The Bolshevist bloc set itself 
to organize an authoritative and totalitarian state in 
the interests of the worker. He was thought of, not 
even in the sufficiently sectional English sense of the 
working-man, but bleakly just as*a worker—in the 
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same way that a bee is a worker, or a mechanical 
navyy. It conceived itself to be acting for the econo- 
mic totality of these, not that it drew its power from 
them, for from the first it resolutely combatted the 
idea that it was acting as the delegate of the proletariat 
as represented by the soviets and the co-operative 
societies. Force was imposed on the mass, not drawn 
from it. It does not claim to be a representative gov- 
ernment. It is an aristocracy—if the word can have 
much meaning within a scheme of such extreme sim- 
plification. In the end, as will be seen, it comes to 
the sole pre-eminence of the engineer. 

The Final Cause. Its purpose is the advantage ot 
an industrial proletariat, which was only a small mino- 
rity of the nation at the beginning of the Revolution. 
The air of universalism, which Bolshevism wears to 
us who are inclined to assess everything by the town 
worker, is its purpose to bring the whole nation to the 
condition of this class. The whole is reduced to the 
state of a part. The laws and needs of a section, and 
only the economic needs at that, are elevated as the 
exclusive, law and need of the whole under every re- 
spect. 

Within the state considered as an economic whole, 
no other rights are tolerated. Further, no right is 
allowed to exist and act outside it. It is easy to see 
the logic which has led to the abolition of personal 
rights antecedent to and independent of the positive 
laws of a mechanized group, and still more to the aboli- 
tion of the rights of any other society, particularly the 
family and the Christian Church. 

There is here a total mobilization of everything in 
human life for one purpose, the economic solidarity 
of the proletarian state. The totalitarian Fascist State 
has been criticized, but at any rate it set itself an ideal 
more human, social, and noble than economics; and 
its trend to a state absolutism has been checked by the 
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sharp intervention of the Pope, and mitigated by the 
dignified genius of the Italian people. The Fascist 
State by negotiating a concordat has at least recog- 
nized the rights of an order outside its own. But in 
Bolshevism there is the complete subjection of every- 
thing to an economic group of machine-minders, 
The drive of Bolshevist theory has been tempered 
in practice by skilful accommodations to existing facts. 
The concessions to private traders and peasants made 
by the New Economic Policy of ten years ago were pre- 
maturely hailed as signs of the unworkableness of Bol- 
shevism. But in fact they were merely tactical retreats, 
pauses for breath, leaving the goal to be pursued with 
undiminished, if more patient, energy. They have 
been succeeded by the Five-Years Plan, which is 
meant to establish a complete Marxist State through 
the super-industrialization of the country. The in- 
stinct is sure. The Bolshevists are beginning with the 
development of the heavy industries, the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture and its organization as one big busi- 
ness. With Spengler they know the logic of the 
Machine, and they alone have had the courage to carry 
itto a conclusion. The Bolshevists at home are not the 
people who have scuffles with the police in the streets, 
but those responsible for such a thing, for instance, 
as a business building, with lighting from above, so 
that the clerks may not be distracted at their work by 
the prospect of the Thames through the windows. 


The underlying philosophy of the Bolsheviks is de- 
scribed by themselves as dialectical materialism, a 
practice rather than a theory. Indeed what place is 
there for such an economically unproductive thing as 
contemplation? It is useless, St. Thomas would say, 
but he would say it for praise. And so philosophy is 
degraded to the state of a practical instrument for 
shaping a quantitative and mechanical mass. It is by 
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no accident that the highest activity in the Bolshevist 
State has become the perfectioning of industrial tech. 
nique. Trotsky has been displaced by Stalin, the in. 
tellectual by the engineer. 

People in glass houses cannot throw stones, and too 
much of the criticism directed on Bolshevism from the 
West has seized on its cruelties and alleged failures 
in practice. The criticism that Europe is in a position 
to make goes much deeper than the defence of indus- 
trial capitalism and springs from something better than 
an outraged humanitarianism, or, more accurately, 
vegetarianism. It can still test this new idea by what 
remains of its own profound philosophy. Ultimately 
it comes to a clash between two religions, Catholicism 
and Bolshevism. In the history of Christianity there 
has not appeared such an antithesis. There is nothing 
in common, except honesty and devotion. (The doyen 
of a diplomatic corps, if unmarried, is helped by the 
wife of the minister next in order of seniority to hold 
some important reception; it was a puckish spirit that 
saw to it once in Berlin that he should be the Papal 
Nuncio, and she the wife of the Soviet Ambassador.) 

Both preach a kingdom, but one is a kingdom nar- 
rowed down to one aspect of this world and exclusive 
of everything else; the other is the eternal Kingdom 
of God, including in its power everything else. For 
the one, the earth is a closed system; for the other, it 
is open to all the winds of eternity. For the one, 
human society is a complexus of economic units; for 
the other, a companionship of persons in the promise 
of an enduring beatitude. 

The opposition is fundamental and essential to the 
nature of both. Bolshevism, claiming to be a society 
wholly sufficient in itself, is logically committed to 
the denial of external sanctions. This fact has now 
clearly emerged. At first it was possible to think that 
the Russian revolution merely happened to be infected 
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with the anti-clericalism usual to most modern revolu- 
tions, and particularly when Christianity resided in 
a vested interest; that its attack on religion was to 
some extent justified by the vices of a mistakenly 
‘other-worldly’ type of religion, that used Christian 
hope as a narcotic rather than a stimulant, and that 
did not produce the Christian rebel and social reformer 
but rather the tame and passive accepter of social 
abuses. But, in any case, it is easy to see which is 
the narrower and more sectarian of the two, a form of 
Christianity that permitted a temporal and local dis- 
order in the hope of an eternal and universal order, 
or a Bolshevism that produces an immediate and re- 
stricted order by a violent exclusion of the spiritual. 
A eunuch for the sake of the kingdom of heaven can 
be understood, but not a eunuch for the sake of any- 
thing less. 

It is a misreading of a man’s whole nature to con- 
sider him merely as an economic unity. It may appear 
hard-headed and to have no nonsense about it. But in 
reality it is neither scientific nor practical. It is not 
scientific to accept uncritically the things you can see 
and hold them to be sufficient explanations of them- 
selves, and not push on by the reason to the only 
logical consistence they can have in a spiritual philo- 
sophy. Nor is it practical, for practice is ordered to 
ends, and what is the end here except ultimate ex- 
tinction? 

In fact, the direction of all men’s energies to the 
exclusive service of an economic group can only be 
sustained by tapping a source of energy from outside, 
by turning their religious reactions, their enthusiasms 
for eternal things, from their proper and common- 
sense objects, and diverting them to the service of the 
Machine. And this is happening. Bolshevism is a 
teligion, the worship of something big and awe- 
inspiring over and above the individual. It has its 
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mysticism, its credulities, its superstitions. Its anti- 
Christian propaganda is marked by a greater naive- 
ness than was ever the thing it attacks. Peasants are 
applauded who rush from church to gape at an aero- 
plane. Miracles are disproved by solemn exhibitions 
of laboratory effects. The supernatural is shown up 
by a few sixpenny tricks from Gamage’s. Many who 
saw Dovjenko’s film, Earth, were not left wondering 
whose was the greater superstition, the old priest’s 
alone in front of his altar, or the young man’s on his 
farm-tractor. The ideology would be all so very 
puerile, were it not so threatening in practice ; the bar- 
barism of such a simplification so contemptible, were 
it not in possession of the Machine 

The profound criticism of Bolshevism springs in- 
stinctively from the very mind of Europe. Even the 
present weariness and disillusionment of Europe pro- 
ceeds from an experience nearer the heart of things 
and refuses to be satisfied with such a solution. Deca- 
dence is not satisfied with simple vice. The temp- 
tations of St. Anthony were not temptations to the 
devil who employed them. This is to argue from the 
weakness of the West. But Europe yet has some of the 
strength of a Christian and human tradition which is 
still native, still far from covered by the ribbon de- 
velopment of Industrialism and Finance. The quali- 
ties in Russia it finds attractive are not the big things, 
but such relative trivialities as the rescue-work of the 
ice-breaker Krassin, the beauty of some Soviet films, 
and the fact that Lenin had a taste for Jack London 
and was affectionate in his family relationships. These 
are the things that strike a mind still devoted to the 
eccentric and personal and bored to revulsion by an 
enormous industrial monotonization. 

It is impossible to alter human nature by economic 
changes. A civilization that still draws its strength 
from Jerusalem and Athens and Rome cannot be en- 
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Bolshevism: The New Sectarianism 


amoured of the Bolshevist idea. If Europe goes Bol- 
shevist it will not be because it has exchanged one set 
of ideas for another, but because the growth of indus- 
trial capitalism has created a proletariat without any 
ideas at all beyond the need of regular wages and 
amusements. 

The Church is the very heart of the fight against 
Bolshevism. It is a fight to the death, and the Church 
cannot die. Catholicism embraces the whole universe 
as it goes from and returns to the Logos—all things 
are mine and mine are yours; but its striking force is 
gathered in the visible society of the Church—the 
Word was made flesh—and comes bringing not rest, 
but a sword. 

But in the meantime, Bolshevism is still growing in 
strength. It is still being accelerated, still being fed 
from outside. This seems a condition of its continu- 
ance. Achievement can only be sustained by a thing 
that holds within itself a stress. There is no just 
balance of human parts without freedom. Machines 
have not the power to keep themselves in trim. In ap- 
pearance they may be firm and set, but they lack the 
elasticity of the really perdurable. Bolshevism has not 
yet achieved its rest, it is still a striving. But already 
there are signs of what Dr. Gurian calls the Bolshevist 
philistine, the go-getter who will exploit the group for 
his own ends. Bolshevism has not even the univer- 
sality of original sin—the negative test of the univer- 
sality of a religion. In this connection, it is possible 
to see what the man meant who said that one of the 
best things about human nature is original sin. He was 
not thinking of the O felix culpa which was the motive 
of the Incarnation, but of that universal unease which 
will always prevent the perfect running of the 
Machine. 


N. W. T. Gi-Burcu. 
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REGINAE EQUESTRIUM 
(for D. B. Wynpuam Lewis) 


O WONDERFUL Lady whom I love and 
of whose beauty so little understand, 
hurt me with your compassion; be grieved on 
my heart and thereby lend it guerison, 
pleading your Son’s cure and supplicating 
Him both as your baby and as your king: 
request a sweet playfulness of your child 


and, of your king, a temper and a wild 
white glory to my sword that, with laughter, 
I may hew down enemies and, after, 

mass them into Paradise, serving Him 

most insufficiently with all that dim 

sight and power which is native to me until 
I have accomplished His and your will. 
Give me, of your strong compassionate heart, 
the white sword of Christendom, and the art 
to use it, that I may find the Grail and 

the most beautiful lady in England. 


EGERTON CLARKE. 





THE RULE OF GENIUS 


N an age triumphant in mechanism, thought tends 
to run on mechanical lines—on railway lines, in 
fact. Sometimes we refer, with a pitying smile, to the 
Victorian idea of progress, which had as its favourite 
text ‘Go from strength to strength,’ and which was 
admirably epitomised by Tennyson, the characteristic 
Victorian poet, in such phrases as : 


‘Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever 
Adown the ringing groves of change ’; 


‘Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things’ ; 


or a world 


‘Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.’ 


All very tidy, orderly, and regular. And all very 
ridiculous... . 

We tend to smile at all this now. We now describe 
‘progress’ as rhythmic; and a rhythm has its ups and 
downs, its systole and diastole, its oscillations. Never- 
theless, the theory of evolution still binds us with its 
spell, though some of the Germans are beginning to 
question it. ‘We are all evolutionists nowadays,’ in 
‘progressive ’ circles, that is; and we do not usually 
import German thought until it has become a bit stale 
in the country of its origin... . 

Max Nordau, and other pessimists, dreamed of a 
world going steadily to the dogs—yet steadily. Their 
theory was a theory of uninterrupted progress—back- 
wards, in truth, but wminterruptedly backwards. 
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Wherefore, there must be no miracles ; for miracles are 
interruptions : or, if they could be admitted at all, they 
must never be regarded as jumps. Sudden inrushes 
into the fixed order were impossible: their very in- 
decency made them so. 

Yet all the time our public schools and universities 
still based their most characteristic culture on two 
ages, both remote: the Periclean and the Augustan. 
The amazing exploits of Alexander the Great were 
calmly taken for granted, possibly because he per- 
formed them so long ago, partly because he was paral- 
leled by Napoleon. Yet Napoleon was a teasing prob- 
lem, whose fascination resulted in the production of a 
whole literature. Shakespeare also teased, and relief 
was found in Bacon. Both Shakespeare and Napo- 
leon were too like miracles to be comfortably absorbed. 
Beethoven was also discovered, and also John Sebas- 
tian Bach, and Wagner took a long time to come into 
his kingdom. All were felt to be bewildering. 

The Middle Ages, and specially the thirteenth cen- 
tury, next re-emerged, helped by Walter Scott and the 
Oxford Movement (when it got behind the boundaries 
of the Carolines). All along there has been the sacro- 
sanct age of the so-called ‘ Reformation ’—in some 
quarters still the Second Pentecost (or so some visitor 
from another planet might be led to imagine). The 
Tractarians stopped at that next . . . . until progress 
drove some of them backwards. 

Then someone observed that about every five hun- 
dred years there has occurred a period of flowering in 
human history. The ages of Pericles and of Augustus 
furnished ready and familiar examples; and the thir- 
teenth century was found—with some amazement—to 
fitin also. It was further observed that these ages of 
fruition were followed by flat and unprofitable ages. 
The science of botany, rather a recent science to at- 
tain maturity, might have suggested as much. 
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The point that was not quite grasped was that this 
flowering was often sudden. A period of flowering 
often is: a few sunny and special days will suddenly 
transform a garden; everything seems to rush into 
bloom at once, like the state of things in the Periclean 
age. Think of its galaxy of first-rate immortals : Peri- 
cles himself and Demosthenes; Plato and Aristotle; 
Phidias; Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides; Aris- 
tophanes—all living in the same epoch in that little 
city of Athens, and all of them immortal in their 
works! How explain any of them separately : above 
_ all, how explain them all together? However care- 
fully and elaborately you may work out their antece- 
dents and their praeparatio evangelica (so to say), 
they still have the appearance of being miles above it 
all—of being, in fact, an uprush and an inroad. 

How explain Phidias, Michaelangelo, Raphael, 
Monteverde, Gluck, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, Wagner? Undoubtedly they used to 
the full the resources of the art they had learned by 
hard discipline of the school. But they added so 
much; they transformed so completely what they had 
inherited; they endowed their art with new forms. 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante are unbelievable and in- 
explicable. They simply cannot be accounted for by 
any theory of pure development. Yet there they are: 
they are phenomena and must be dealt with. Now it is 
these men who have been the creators of eternal works. 
They have, in their several lines, produced something 
which not only can never be surpassed, but can never 
be superseded, something which has given a form and 
a pattern for all time. 

This is so in the case of the arts. It is even more 
so in the instance of philosophy. Subsequent philo- 
sophers have tried to get beyond and behind Plato and 
Aristotle; but they have not succeeded. The dis- 
coveries of these two remarkable men remain dis- 
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coveries for all time. That is to say: they are 
prophets. Yet it is hard to fit them into any idea of 
continuous and unbroken progress. We ought, accord- 
ing to this idea, to have produced much better pro- 
phets. But we have not. 

And if this is the case in the instance of the arts and 
of philosophy, it is still more the case in the instance of 
religion. There is an uniqueness about the founders 
of the great ethnic religions, where a founder can be 
dated from. The Buddha cannot be crammed into 
any pint pot: nor, for the matter of that, can Maho- 
met. The uniqueness of Jesus Christ is recognised 
on all sides, even by those who will not add ‘ Our 
Lord ’—those, that is, who deny Him deity. You may 
trace out praeparationes evangelicae as much as you 
like in any of these instances. But the thing prepared 
for, the work of the founder, is by no means to be 
accounted for by any such pedigree. 

Further, how account for the great mystics : for St. 
Francis of Assisi, for St. Teresa of Spain, St. John 
of the Cross, Mother Julian, Father Baker—to say 
nothing of St. Paul and St. John the Beloved? Great 
love, strict asceticism: these things paved the way. 
But others have had great love, have subjected them- 
selves to equal discipline : yet they have not (it seems) 
been able to advance so far. The thought that God 
has favourites is not an easy thought : it seems to mili- 
tate against His justice. Yet how escape from it? 
There are certainly men of ten talents, men of five, 
and men of only one. ‘ The Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth,’ and also ‘ how it listeth.’ God, after all, is 
free... . Here, too, is a thought difficult in a mechan- 
ised and democratic age! 

Yet it becomes easier when one remembers that all 
gifts of God are bestowed for the benefit of all; just as 
His own excellence is put at the disposal of all, in their 
several degrees of receptivity. This has been recog- 
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nised by the saints, those who have lived nearest to 
God. ‘How diverse they are: from the high intellec- 
tuality of St. Gertrude to the simple humility of the 
Little Flower. Yet all have contributed to the common 
stock ; that has been their great work. It was just this 
realisation that enabled St. Thomas Aquinas to be so 
‘universal’ in his philosophy. It was never ‘ my 
thought,’ or ‘ my system’ with him : it was always ‘ the 
thought,’ or ‘¢e system ’—if it could be attained— 
the common possession of all the brethren of Christ, 
worked out by him, mostly on his knees, as a con- 
scious instrument of Christ. This, also, is not an easy 
thought in an age of acute individualism and conse- 
quent competition, But it is a truly Christian thought. 

There is no inherent reason, then, why God should 
not work upon the world by specially endowed agents. 
Certainly He is admitted to have done so in the case 
of the Chosen People—one little race chosen out of all 
the races of the world. And, of course, He did so 
uniquely and pre-eminently in the case of our Blessed 
Lord, and continues to do so, until the consummation 
of the ages, by the instrumentality of His Sovereign 
Vicar upon earth; just as ‘in times past’ He had 
‘spoken by the prophets.’ 

It certainly appears to me that the history of the 
world is the history of geniuses: of an intellectual, 
practical, artistic, spiritual Aristocracy, often bursting 
suddenly, abruptly, even explosively into the hum- 
drum, ordinary, democratic, bourgeois order of plod- 
ding things. 

If this be so, then miracles are the most normal 
things in life: they are God’s way of working in the 
important things of life. And one effect of them is to 
keep on reminding us of God’s constant and direct 
dealing with the world He has created. For, of course, 
all geniuses are miracles. 


S. F. Darwin Fox. 
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Cuaucer. By G. K. Chesterton. (Faber & Faber, Ltd.; 
12/6.) 

The dust-jacket of the book is a special joy. On the back 
is Chaucer in his Gothic niche. On each side is Chesterton, 
ensconced in a ruined Gothic arch, through which is seen a 
church-spire behind a battlemented gate. From this gate come, 
presumably, the Canterbury Pilgrims, some on foot and some 
on horseback. The expression on Mr. Chesterton’s face is 
much more serious than we have been led to expect, and is 
heightened by the glare of his eyeglasses. He is not writing, 
but he holds a quill pen poised, evidently to pin down the 
mot juste, which in one case seems to have escaped him, for 
on page 26 he quotes Shakespeare as saying : 


‘We are such stuff as dreams are made of.’ 


On page 79 is a misprint, sufficiently misleading to need im- 
mediate correction. On the top line, ‘he must deal with the 
abstractions and the materials of the trade’ should be, ‘ not 
the materials of the trade.’ 

The dust-jacket represents Mr. Chesterton as wearing his 
singing-robe, with his crown beside him on the ground. This 
is as it should be, for, though the book is but of 293 pages, 
there are many of them which might easily be priced at 12/6 
each, for nearly all through he is at his best. Indeed, the 
only portion of the book which seems below his accustomed 
form is the chapter entitled ‘The Garden of Romance,’ but 
this is natural, as it deals with the duller side of Chaucer, in 
his imitation of the overdone conventions inherited from Trou- 
badours and fugitive minstrels, singing everlastingly of that 
love which is not everlasting. Moreover, such a brilliant sur- 
vey of Chaucer and his times is none the worse for proving 
that the author has taken, not a bird’s-eye view of this luxuriant 
undergrowth, but has gone about in it and looked into it more 
narrowly for our sake. This painful labour was indispensable, 
were it only to obviate in advance the dreary disparagements 
of that dry-as-dust school, which would smother in the rubble 
of their excavations, not only the Bible, but Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Homer, and innumerable others. As an instance of 
how this nuisance still smells, we quote from the current num- 
ber of The Occult Review, page 344: 

VoILeE p’IsIs. 
René Guénon traces a secret language in the works of 
Dante, and proclaims the great Florentine to be an ini- 
tiate. 
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Chesterton has discovered no secret language in Chaucer, 
but, being himself one of the greatest English poets of our 
time, has some highly judicious recommendations about the 
moderation to be observed in turning Chaucer’s language so as 
to suit the modern reader, without taking off too much of the 
bloom from the English of the prime. 

He begins by reminding us how all poets must needs dis- 
pense a freshening influence, ‘ a perpetual, slight novelty,’ but 
Christian poets more so than Pagan poets, for to them has 
been made plain that God’s world cannot die. The poet may be 
wildly lyrical about politics, or he may not, but he cannot be 
indifferent to morals, since morals are eternal things. 

In the second chapter, ‘The Age of Chaucer,’ there is a 
very precious hint as to what ailed those Whig historians who 
are fast becoming waste paper: ‘ The real vice of the Vic- 
torians was that they regarded history as a story that ended 
well—because it ended with the Victorians.’ He is equally 
illuminating about the ailment of earlier chroniclers, for in- 
stance how the men of Shakespeare’s time understood far less 
of the Democratic ideal than the men of Chaucer’s time. 
Neither Toryism nor Whiggery is synonymous with progress 
or even daylight. There is more daylight in Chaucer than in 
the whole of literature ever since, not excluding the works of 
William Shakespeare. 

Against our natural tendency to patronise Chaucer, the 
author sets in bold relief not only the fact that certain things 
in Chaucer’s time were quite as hideously up-to-date as many 
things in our time, but that Chaucer himself was as much 
before and behind them and above them as any of our own 
broader-minded seers. For illustration, consult Chesterton’s 
treatment of Chaucer’s treatment of the Pardoners, the Friars 
versus the Bishops, and the Pope as the leader who was always 
in advance. He notes how the Dyer has disappeared, but 
the doctor is still typical, hardly changed at all except in the 
words he uses, just because the Doctors are still organised 
according to the idea of a Mediaeval Guild. 

The mutual interactions of Chaucer and Romance give rise 
to some illuminating remarks on the mutual interactions of 
Christianity and the world of men. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto leaven, but we are often at a loss for a neat 
illustration of this most tremendous feature of the Kingdom. 
That simple sentence contains more subtlety and vastness than 
any similar phrase of six words that human lips have formed, 
but on page 150 and the following pages there is a very suc- 
cinct and suggestive sermon on this small text. 
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In the chapter on the Canterbury Tales, Chesterton is in 
his glory, taking his good things where he finds them and 
gleefully sharing them out with all and sundry. He makes us 
almost look forward to some bad weather in the winter when 
we can join the Pilgrimage ourselves in spirit. 

We trust it will not derogate from the dignity of the whole 
book to say that, once freed from the careful consideration 
of the text, we are let out from school to recreate ourselves 
with the contemplation of Chaucer as an Englishman, Chaucer 
and the Renaissance, and the Religion of Chaucer. We are so 
much left guessing at Chaucer’s individual life that the only 
conclusion to arrive at is that his private life was very public 
and his public life very private, just as the English love to 
have it. Thus he emerges God’s own Englishman. There are 
other reasons why the same obscurity should enfold the career 
of Shakespeare, but all is very English. So equally dulled are 
the edges of his contacts with Dante and Petrarch. Chester- 
ton leaves no doubt that Chaucer fell in with both and was 
influenced by their work, as indeed he was by many other 
European writers, but it is just like the English Chaucer to 
leave no more record than this. 

A chapter on the Religion of Chaucer may be almost dubbed 
a vade-mecum, for all who have to deal with those follies of 
the Reformation which persist to our own day in the obstinate 
attribution of Reformation principles to those high-minded child- 
ren of the Church in every age, who merely had a longing for 
reform. And the moral of the story is the wonderful amount 
of colportage, or brokerage, used by Chaucer in days when 
there were very precious things to be exchanged between 
nations, but neither safe nor easy communications ; when France 
was just ceasing to be a province of England and England there- 
by finding herself at last, Chaucer brought into England all 
that of Europe which is imperishable, because baptized of water 
and the Holy Ghost; and by his faith and free translation from 
current romance, he Europeanised the English language. If 
Milton crowned the work, the credit of its inception is 
Chaucer’s. J.O’C. 


SumMA THEOLOGIAE Morais: AD MENTEM D. THOMAE ET AD 
NORMAM JuRIS Novi. By Benedict Henry Merkelbach, 
O.P. Vol. I; de Principiis et Virtutibus theologicis ; pp. 
756; 30 frs. Vol. II; de Virtutibus moralibus; pp. 994 ; 40 
frs. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer.) 

Those who have been fortunate to study under Fr. Merkel- 
bach at Louvain and at Rome, and many who have read his 
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Quaestiones Pastorales, have eagerly waited for these volumes. 
They have admired his grasp of principle, solidity of judgment, 
clarity of statement; and they have desired that he should 
tackle a complete and systematic course of moral theology. It 
is impossible to descend to detail in this notice ; it is enough to 
draw attention to some of the particular and proper excellences 
of the work, which is both penetrated with the thought of St. 
Thomas and thoroughly up-to-date in its treatment of modern 
problems and reference to the latest rulings of the Church. 


Its order follows that of St. Thomas, and governs a scientific 
development in contrast to the many modern moral theologies 
which divide and arrange their matter according to the pre- 
cepts. Its emphasis is on the virtues, not the vices. Its state- 
ments are firm; there is a certain strictness, but it is the strict- 
ness of rational principle, not a prohibitory mood. Its con- 
clusions are from wisdom; questions are approached with the 
temper of a moral philosopher rather than that of a moral 
lawyer—in the pejorative sense; casuistry has a place, but 
not to occupy the chair of moral theology. Its definitions are 
exact and its expression economical ; une sobriété qui touche au 
laconisme, to, quote l’Ami du Clergé; clear principles are dis- 
entangled from the most complicated questions ; generalizations 
are not premature, but the fruit of patient culture and careful 
pruning. Its arrangement and style are those of a born and 
experienced teacher. 

The first volume, published last year, investigates the prin- 
ciples underlying moral theology, and also treats of the theo- 
logical virtues. It has stood the test of use by a teaching 
professor, which cannot be said of all other impressive enough 
looking ecclesiastical text-books. 


The second volume, just published, considers the cardinal 
virtues. The discussion of the various systems that attempt 
to solve a doubtful conscience is reduced to its proper place 
under prudence. The author does not examine the conclusion 
that any sin directly against purity is a grave matter so cogently 
as in his earlier Quaestiones de Castitate et Luxuria. 

The third volume, in course of preparation, on the sacra- 
ments, will complete a masterly piece of work, which already 
stands in the front rank of modern moral theologies. 


The publishers deserve gratitude for producing it so well, 
good paper, type, lay-out, and at a very reasonable price. 


- T.G. 
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Tue Dominican Missat. In Latin and English. (London: 
Sheed & Ward, 1932; pp. xlvii, 1624. Black cloth, red 
edges, 12/6. Morocette, gold edges, 15/-.) 

Years of patient work by Fr. Bruno Walkley, O.P., have 
gone to the making of this translation of the Missal according 
to the Dominican Rite, which gives the entire Latin and English 
text in parallel columns throughout. It will be a precious book 
for the thousands of English-speaking Catholics all over the 
world—not only in England, Scotland, Ireland, but also in 
North America, the West Indies, South Africa, China, Japan, 
Australia—who are accustomed to assist at a Dominican Mass, 
and for thousands of Dominican brothers, students, nuns, sis- 
ters, tertiaries. Even a priest accustomed to the Latin Missal 
will feel a freshness in the liturgy by looking through these 
pages—not to delay over the whimsy of ‘ Low Sunday, Station 
at St. Pancras.’ The commercial success of this translation 
will provide the opportunity of supplying an omission, an 
acknowledgement to Fr. John O’Connor for his strong and 
graceful translations of the sequences in the metre of the origi- 
nals. The Crypt House Press of Gloucester have done a diffi- 


cult job well. N.W.T.G. 


St. GERMAINE OF THE WoLF CounTRY. By Henri Ghéon. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Sheed, and illustrated by Marigold Hunt. 
(London: Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


We cannot help feeling that M. Ghéon meant this delightful 
tale of the little shepherd-girl with the cruel stepmother to be 
something more than a mere ‘ nursery-tale.’ We are sure that 
he meant it for children of all ages. But for better or worse, 
under the hands of the translator, it remains a book for the 
nursery only. A charming story certainly, but in the nursery 
it will remain. The woodcuts, too, are hardly worthy of the 
most important room in the house, and do not do justice to 
the little Saint. P.A.H. 


Les FONDEMENTS SPIRITUELS DE LA Vie. Par Vladimir Solo- 
viev. Traduction du russe par le R. P. Georges Tzebricow 
avec la collaboration de 1’Abbé A. Martin. Lettre Préface 
de Mgr. M. d’Herbigny, Evéque d’Ilion. (Bruxelles. Ed. 
de la Cité Chrétienne, 1932; 20 frs.) 


The Spiritual Foundations of Life, written by Soloviev when 
he was only twenty-nine, is one of his most important works. 
It contains the outline of a philosophy and doctrine which were 
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subsequently developed, and sometimes partially modified, in 
Soloviev’s later writings. In the introduction the author out- 
lines the natural life of man after his fall. Sin and death are 
the two enemies of what is best in him, they enslave him and 
deny him the truth and immortality which he aspires to. Man’s 
life becomes perverted, he lives in revolt against God, in discord 
with his neighbours and in subservience to nature. Yet it is 
open to him to start a new life of union with God through 
prayer and free submission to His will, of peace with his fellow 
men through charity, and of subjection of his animal nature 
through fasting and abstinence. But this is not sufficient : 
man is a social being, and the whole world is in a desperate state 
of discord and strife. Therefore man’s salvation lies in the 
unity and concord of the world. The Incarnation and the 
Church which is its continuation are the realisation of this 
unity. Finally Soloviev considers the State—a human institu- 
tion which has to be brought into harmony with the divine ele- 
ment of the Church in order to assist her to sanctify and trans- 
form the natural and temporal life of society and individuals. 

The first part, dealing with personal religious life, seems to 
be the best. The writer has many profound thoughts on prayer. 
His commentary on Our Lord’s prayer is that of a philsopher 
and of a mystic. ‘ Give us this day our daily bread’ is for 
Soloviev, as it was for St. John Chrysostom, primarily a pro- 
fession of abstinence: the admission of the strictly necessary 
to the exclusion of the superfluous, a denial of the material life 
as an end in itself. It is an acknowledgement of our submis- 
sion to Divine Providence which gives us the necessary condi- 
tions for enabling us to fulfil God’s will on earth. The chapter 
dealing with love and charity, sacrifice and almsgiving is no 
less profound, and sound theological doctrine is illustrated by 
examples from contemporary life. Both the bourgeois liberals 
and the socialists reject the Christian principle of charity, the 
first in the name of work, the second in the name of justice, 
and yet neither can guarantee that either work or justice will 
be respected should their ideals ever be realised. Charity, ac- 
cording to the great Russian thinker, is a duty of the rich, and 
it seems unthinkable for him that in some Christian countries 
the law forbids the asking of alms, thus making the ‘ needle’s 
eye’ through which the rich are to enter the Kingdom of God 
still narrower. The question of fasting and abstinence is 
treated in a wider sense as not only a bodily, but intellectual 
and spiritual fast. 

It is when Soloviev deals with the Church, with Christianity 
and Creation that he becomes more profound, and... . we 
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imagine less clear. It is to be regretted that he had not made 
a special study of Thomist philosophy, which would have given 
him the precise terms for which he was searching. This would 
have saved him from speaking of a ‘ world soul,’ of evil as a 
positive reality, or even of the Church as a metaphysical unity, 
the universal Body of Christ. But even with these few expres- 
sions which a Thomist might question, the second part of The 
Spiritual Foundations presents a deep synthesis of human 
thought. The last chapter of the book deals with the theo 
cratic State, the human society sanctified by the Church which 
for many years was the cherished idea of Soloviev. Towards 
the end of his life he seems to have lost faith in the possibility 
of such a State on earth, and it is not the Christian City, but 
the Kingdorn of the Anti-Christ which commands the obedience 
of the majority of men in Soloviev’s last work, ‘ The Three 
Conversations.’ 

The epilogue gives a simple but effective precept as a rule 
for the private or social life of men. It is an examination of 
conscience before undertaking any serious decision, and con- 
sists in the evoking in our soul of the moral image of Christ 
with the question: ‘Would He act thus?’ or otherwise: 
‘Would He approve of this action? Would He bless me to 
do it?’ These were no empty words for Soloviev, he was the 
first to live up to his principles. And he survives in the memory 
of men not only as a profound thinker, a brilliant writer, lecturer 
and poet, but as a great Christian who led the life of a saint 
and an ascetic, and whose charity was legendary. ‘ Soloviev 
anima candida pia ac vere sancta est’ wrote of him his friend 
Bishop Strossmayer. 

The French translation is excellent, and we can only express 
the hope that we be soon given an equally good rendering of the 
book in English. 

G.B. 


Tue Kinc’s Book; or, A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for 
any Christian Man, 1543. With an Introduction by T. A. 
Lacey. Preface by Viscount Halifax. Edition reprinted 
by photographic process from Bishop Charles Lloyd’s edi- 
tion of Formularies of Faith put forth by Authority during 
the reign of Henry VIII, Oxford, 1825. (London: 
$.P.C.K., 1932; pp. xx, 165; 6/-.) 


Whether this re-issue was an urgent need may be questioned, 
but the late Canon Lacey’s Introduction is interesting. Pro- 
bably he is right in assuming that Henry VIII had more than 
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a nominal part in this ‘ King’s Book,’ with its grave exposition 
of conjugal duty, and its gracious commendation of the Ave 
Maria. The Introduction emphasizes Henry’s Constans-like 
imposition of the regal theology, and his grim amusement at 
the quandaries of the obsequious bishops. Canon Lacey, a 
‘bonnie fighter,’ makes allusions (to ‘ foreign influence’ and 
other) which might ask for comment. But we prefer to sym- 
pathize with those of his own communion in the loss of a learned 
writer who made ‘ troops of friends’ and whose precise place 
will not be easily filled. E.J. 


Tue LittLe Marikz-Jost. By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; pp. 170; 3/6.) 

In le grande siécle it did not do to quarrel with Monseigneur’s 
daughter. So Marie-José and her family had to escape across 
the seas to New France, and their many adventures on the 
way and in their new home are very well told in this book. It 
will make a delightful present for children; but they may find 
that some older people want to borrow it. A word of special 
praise is due to the wrapper: it is far too nice to spoil; and 
besides, you will enjoy it more when you have read the book. 

A.E.H.S. 


Catvin’s First Psatter. (Ernest Benn, Ltd.; 10/6.) 


A MeprEvat Carot Book; and GILBERT AND SANDYS’ CHRIST- 
MAS CaRoLs. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 3/6 each.) 
Edited by Sir Richard Terry, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O. 


These three books are a monument to the scholarship and 
tireless research of Sir Richard Terry, who, by their publication, 
has added to the great debt we already owe him for the many 
treasures of old music he has rescued from oblivion. Each has 
a preface in which he explains, in his clear and interesting way, 
the source and origin of the matter contained in the book. 

The first, Calvin’s First Psalter, is much the biggest and 
most important of the three. It contains that first collection 
of Psalms, translated and metricalised, made by Calvin in 
1539 for the reformed churches, and for many years thought 
to be irretrievably lost. There is first, the Psalter with its melo- 
dies in facsimile; secondly, a transcription into modern print 
and notation of the vernacular French and the old C clef; 
thirdly, the Psalter translated into English verse by K. W. 
Simpson, with the melodies in a harmonised setting by Sir 
Richard Terry. ° 
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The other two books are smaller and unbound. The Medie- 
val one has twenty tunes from MSS. in the Bodleian Library ; 
eleven from Trinity, Cambridge; three from the British 
Museum; and the Christmas Sequence Laetabundus from the 
Dominican Gradual, with the Latin words and a beautiful Eng- 
lish translation by Fr. John O’Connor. The proof-sheets of 
this must have gone astray judging from the number of B 
flats that are missing. Also, were this the place, which it is 
not, to discuss the accompaniment of Plainsong, we would like 
to ask several questions about the method adopted here. There 
are also in this book a number of misprints in the Latin. The 
vigour and beauty of both words and tunes are most striking. 
It is interesting to compare these versions (where they over- 
lap) with those of the Oxford Carol Book, and to see how much 
more alive is the rhythm in the versions that Sir Richard gives. 

The third book is a definitive edition of those few folk 
carols rescued by Gilbert and Sandys in the early nineteenth 
century. The number is not nearly as great as is generally 
supposed (Gilbert, eight tunes; Sandys, eighteen). Many of 
them are popular favourites, and they formed the first beginning 
of the carol revival in this country. They are harmonised and 
put in a singable form by the editor. 

All these books have one object, to make the music in them 
available for modern choirs. The carol books will succeed in 
this admirably. Whether choir-masters will use the Calvin 
Psalter, with its magnificent tunes but irregular and unusual 
rhythms, is another question. If we dared to criticise so emi- 
nent an authority, it would be to say that the work of har- 
monisation does not come up to our expectations, it is rather 
heavy and ‘ thick’; especially is this true of the carol books; 
and surely the over-use of the tierce de Picardy is unnecessary 
and irritating. The editor has only restrained himself from 
using it at the end of a tune in two cases out of a possible 
twenty-eight! But perhaps it is a matter of taste. 

F.M. 


CHRESTOMATHIA BERNARDINA EX OPERIBUS S. BERNARDI. Compi- 
latore P. Dr. Emerico Piszter, S.O.Cist. (Marietti: Via 
Legnano, Turin; pag. viii—392; 18 lire.) 

The Prior of the Monastery of St. Gotthard has gathered 
within the pages of a manageable volume a veritable synthesis 
of St. Bernard’s teaching. The ordinary run of student who 
‘does’ theology must confess to being somewhat daunted by 
the formidable tomes of St. Bernard’s works in the Mabillon 
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or Migne editions and his acquaintance with ‘ the last of the 
Fathers ’ is generally scrappy, limited to the occasional homily 
in the Breviary or to such anthologies as Pére Aigrain’s ex- 
cellent Les Plus Belles Pages de St. Bernard. In this new book 
we have something more than ‘ good quotations ’ or flowers for 
the pious calendar: it is a compilation of St. Bernard’s own 
words in the form of a systematized theology. St. Bernard, 
who lived and wrote in the tradition and manner of the Fathers 
stands at the threshold of the age of the Schoolmen. He had 
little sympathy with the new methods, and he was suspicious 
of the new rationalism. The subsequent excesses of the Aver- 
roists more than justified his fears. It is in vain we look in 
his writings for the conciseness and scientific idiom of the scho- 
lastics; yet the scholastics are indebted to Bernard; and St. 
Thomas has not forgotten to acknowledge that indebtedness 
and sounded his praises in superlative terms. 

We recommend this book as an easy introduction to the 
thought and teaching of St. Bernard. It is a pity that the 
author sometimes distracts us by intruding into the text his 
own reflections—with brackets and marks of exclamation, it 
is true; but if such comments are necessary, they should be 
relegated to the bottom of the page among the footnotes. And 
why, oh why no index? An index of such a book as this would 
be a complete guide and concordance to the theology of the 
Saint, and it would have heightened the value of the book more 
than tenfold. 

B.D. 





THE RENEWED CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN, 1722—1930. 
By William George Addison, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. (London : 
S.P.C.K.; pp. 228; 12/6.) 


Most of us know little of the Moravians, except that they are 
avowedly anti-Catholic, are sincere and strenuous in aiming at 
personal holiness, and attach great importance to committee- 
meetings. Dr. Addison’s work does not profess to be a com- 
plete history of the ‘ Brethren,’ but from the epoch of the 
lovable autocrat Count Zinzendorf onwards it gives a large 
amount of extensive and peculiar information. Especially in- 
teresting are the pleasant but futile correspondence of Zinzen- 
dorf and Cardinal de Noailles, and the various discreet pour- 
parlers between the Moravians and the Anglican authorities. 
We note that while Zinzendorf was deferential and concessive 
in his appeals to Archbishops Wake and Potter, the Moravian 
spokesmen in our own day do not envisage the idea of union 
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by absorption. Dr. Addison’s volume is not exactly fascinat- 
ing, but as a thoughtful and sympathetic study, obviously the 
fruit of wide reading, and based on a thorough familiarity with 
the mémoires pour servir, it will no doubt retain an assured 
place in the literature of the subject. We venture to suggest 
that it might have been well to give the English of German 
terms and phrases. And we quote this pregnant sentence of 
Dr. Addison : ‘As the history of Christendom abundantly testi- 
fies, where primary principles diverge it is impossible to expect 
collaboration, even in the practical pursuit of allied ends.’ 


E.J. 


MarriaGE. From the French of Raoul Plus, S.J. (London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; pp. 95; 3/6.) 


We welcome this terse and direct little book on the rights 
and duties of marriage. In the second part, on the preparation 
for marriage, some of the remarks are more in accord with 
French than English convention. Perhaps their sentiment is a 
little too expressly elevating for our tastes. For instance, the 
young officer who writes to his dear Edwige: ‘ From the 
bottom of my heart I assure you that it would be an excellent 
thing if you entered a convent.’ And at least once you feel 
the grind of an unnecessary brake: ‘Any familiarity serving 
to prepare for, or to complete, the marriage act—so long as 
this is normally performed—is allowed. Evidently, however, 
it is more perfect not io go beyond what is strictly necessary 
for the purpose of the act’ (p. 25). And by this the author 
means the begetting of children. Good practice can be bad 
theory. See Wowsers. 

T.G. 


Leaves FROM Lire. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. (London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1932; pp. 843; 7/6.) 


Essays and stories—shockers many of them—based on the 
experiences of a veteran journalist, university professor, man 
of affairs. The period is the end of the nineteenth century, 
when fashionable ladies swished a glittering way to the opera 
and Russian princes, fur-coated and distinguished, made the 
round of the resorts of Europe. The scene changes from Buda- 
pest, to St. Petersburg, Vienna, Paris, Frankfort. The atmo- 
sphere is reproduced, you raise cups of a refreshing beverage 
to your lips, dance on the light fantastic toe, and drive out 
to the country in a barouche to plunge your soul in the beauties 
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of nature. Here you may read of how Detective Vaszary was 
tricked by a bandbox containing a human hand wrapped in 
tissue-paper and cotton-wool : of how Paulus, the cream of the 
Paris camelots, worked up popular enthusiasm for Boulanger, 
sometimes making up as an ill-used urchin to be petted and 
kissed and comforted in public by that gallant warrior and 
so move the crowd to tears; always ready at a moment’s notice 
to organize a group at a few francs a head to create a spon- 
taneous manifestation crying vive this or 4 bas that. Roguish- 
ness, this, rather than roguery; certainly more high-spirited 
and human than some of the activities of the modern press- 


agent, 
N.W.T.G. 


LirFE OF THE VENERABLE ANNE OF JESUS, COMPANION OF ST. 
Teresa oF Avira. By a Sister of Notre Dame de Namur. 
With a Preface by Father Benedict Zimmermann, O.D.C. 
(London : Sands & Co. ; 12/6). 


Anne of Jesus, whom St. John of the Cross called ‘ a seraph 
in love and prayer,’ was for twelve years St. Teresa’s right 
hand, and after the saint’s death carried the Carmelite reform 
into France and Flanders. Bafies, the famous Dominican theo- 
logian and St. Teresa’s devoted friend, declared that Anne of 
Jesus equalled her in holiness and surpassed her in talent ; and 
when Anne, at the age of twenty-four, asked admission to the 
Carmelite Order, the saint herself, contrary to all approved 
methods of dealing with postulants, answered that she accepted 
her ‘ not as novice and subject, but as my own companion and 
coadjutrix.’ 

Anne, like Teresa and so many other saints, combined the 
deepest mysticism with extraordinary practical capacity. It 
is a great mistake to think that they possessed one in spite of 
the other. On the contrary, the supernatural and the natural 
gifts are, for several reasons, mutually helpful, and the practi- 
cally-minded mystics can handle work-a-day affairs undistracted 
by the laborious application demanded of minds which being 
more purely speculative are usually thought better fitted for 
contemplation. Like other great mystics, too, Anne was com- 
fortingly human even when most marvellous: a letter full of 
thirst for suffering is followed a few weeks later from a new 
foundation attended with many trials by a long grumble, and 
the admission that Don John (the priest in charge of the com- 
munity, elsewhere referred to as ‘ our John’) ‘ puts me in a bad 
temper ’—possibly the longed-for humiliation. 
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It is not in the young nun rapt in ecstasy or in the prophet 
and miracle-worker, the counsellor of saints and theologians, 
bishops and princes, that we find the full flower of Anne’s 
sanctity, but during the last six years of her long life, in the 
paralytic, utterly helpless, unable to lie down, tortured in soul 
and body. ‘ They take me to Holy Communion every day, but 
I approach the Holy Table almost like a brute beast,’ she says 
in a dictated letter. The devil, too, tormented her, but to the 
end it was she who consoled others in their lesser sufferings. 

{t is refreshing to find a biographer who abstains from 
lengthy comments and leaves her subject to speak for itself. 
The only notable faults in the book are a lack of synthesis and 
of discernment in the choice of material. The unnecessary wealth 
of names, dates and unimportant details interwoven with foun- 
dations, miracles, mystical graces following in thick and fast 
succession give us the impression of being hurried through an 
interesting wood that can hardly be seen for the trees. On 
the other hand, although the author has done well to spare us 
a long account of the ecclesiastical quarrels waged round the 
Teresian reform, anything that throws added light on Anne of 


Jesus and her work surely belongs to the necessary minimum, 
and we are told nothing of the origin of the two versions of St. 
Teresa’s rule still followed by the two branches of Carmelite 
nuns in this country—one descended from the French, the other 
from the Flemish foundation. 

The book is illustrated with photographs and old prints, and 
is well documented, though the author has not been able, ap- 


parently, to consult Spanish sources. 
M.B. 


Maria TERESA COUNTESS LEDOCHOWSKA, FOUNDRESS OF THE 
SopaLity oF St. Peter Craver. By Valeria Bielak. 
Translated from the Italian. (Published by the Sodality of 
St. Peter Claver.) 


The life of Countess Ledochowska is an illustration of the 
romance of vocation. Nothing indicated the future foundress 
of a unique missionary institute in the self-willed, pleasure- 
loving child with a precocious talent for writing drama, nor in 
the very efficient—though always virtuous—lady-in-waiting at 
the grand-ducal court of Tuscany. She herself declared that 
as a child she never heard foreign missions mentioned in her 
home, devoutly Catholic though it was. The seemingly chance 
reading of an appeal by Cardinal Lavigerie to the women of 
Europe on behalf of Africa was the key to her vocation. Her 
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correspondence, propaganda and editorial work on behalf of the 
missions grew till helpers became necessary. They gathered 
round her, and the Sodality of St. Peter Claver for the African 
Missions was formed, having its Mother-House at Rome. The 
nucleus of the Sodality is an institute of women living in com- 
munity under a rule founded on that of St. Ignatius and devot- 
ing their lives to the service of the African Missions. It has 
also members, promoters and associates living in the world, 

Circumstances led Maria Teresa to travel over Europe lectur- 
ing on the missions (in which her gifts as a linguist stood her 
in good stead), and founding branch offices of the various works 
connected with the Sodality. She worked without respite for 
over thirty years in spite of extremely bad health which pre- 
vented her taking either food or drink, save in quantities so 
small that her life seemed miraculous. Her Sodality, which is 
immediately subject to the Congregation of Propaganda, has 
had the blessing of four popes. Its statistics are amazing. 

Many should read this book, but we cannot help hoping 
that another will some day be written which will give us more 
knowledge of the personality of the Countess, to whose inter- 
cession many wonders have been attributed since her death in 
1922, a book in which her virtues will be shown by her own 
deeds and words rather than enlarged on by her biographers. 
We should like, too, to know more of her Institute, its rule and 
life. The members are referred to as religious, but we are not 
told whether they take vows. 

The book (some 170 pages in stiff paper covers) is well trans- 
lated, and illustrated by photographs. It may be obtained 
through the English branch office of the Sodality at the Bene- 
dictine Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby. 

M.B. 


Tue Biiss or THE Way: A Bedside Book for the Tramp. By 
Cecily Hallack. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 7/6.) 


‘All the way to Heaven is Heaven,’ said St. Catherine of 
Siena, ‘ for He has said, I am the Way.’ St Thomas speaks 
of a certain Beatitudo viae, a foregleam of the perfect beatitude 
which awaits us in patria. With this as directing idea Miss 
Cecily Hallack has gathered together her marvellously diversi- 
fied collection of thoughts. Her book is not one that can be 
read straight through in the ordinary way; but it will be read 
nevertheless and read and read again and again. I have tried 
it on a sick friend who, though professing to be nothing 
more than an amateur tramp on that blissful way, has found it 
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a good bedside book. Not the least admirably wise thoughts in 
the book are the italicised commentaries, videlicet, 


‘Go lean your elbows on the Knees of God, 
Not on your own; on hope, not hopelessness.’ 


I should like to make my recommendation unmistakable and 
emphatic, lest the casual reader should miss the concentrated 
wisdom of this uncommon ‘ commonplace book.’ 

K. 


ConsuMMATA (MARIE-ANTOINETTE DE GENSER), HER LIFE AND 
Letters. Translated from the French of Raoul Plus, S.J., 
by George Baker. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.; 


7/6;) 

Mr. George Baker has been happily inspired to make known 
to English-speaking readers one of the most charming of 
modern spiritual personalities. 

All who have met ‘ Consummata ’ in Pére Plus’ French Life 
of her and in her own spiritual notes and letters, are convinced 
that she has a work to do for souls. She may well prove an 
inspiration and example to girls especially of her own class. 
Few girls to-day are satisfied to live at home and fulfil with 
tact and charm the réle of ‘ elder sister,’ a r6le which may have 
almost as potent an influence on the younger children as that of 
a mother. Consummata devoted her whole-hearted energy and 
many intellectual gifts to this task, especially when, for reasons 
of health, she was obliged to renounce finally a call to Carmel. 
Yet it was by her fidelity to these home duties and by the giving 
up of her own plans that she developed that passionate love for 
God’s will which so rapidly consumed her, and brought her to a 
state of union with Him seldom attained even by contempla- 
tives in the cloister. In such seemingly contradictory ways 
does God work out His Will, and the soul’s most cherished and 
apparently frustrated ideals. 

To the present reviewer the translation is unfortunately inade- 
quate both in conveying Consummata’s charm and personality. 
Many passages are clumsy and awkward, even inexact in this 
English rendering, while the style of writing chosen by Mr. 
Baker does not accord with his subject and will appeal, we think, 
only to a few. To hear that ‘ Jesus is the very stuff of our 
souls’ will surely arouse no one’s devotion! Consummata’s 
actual words are ‘ Jésus! II est tellement le tout de nos 4mes! ’ 


M.M. 
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De Matrimonius Mrxtis EorumMgue Remepus. By Fr. Fran- 
cis Ter Haar, C.SS.R. (Turin: Marietti, 1931. Pp. viii, 
195; Lire 11.) 


The Church’s prohibition of mixed marriages does not always 
appear to be taken seriously in this country, since their fre- 
quency obscures their evil consequences, and the comparative 
ease with which dispensations may be obtained is interpreted as 
a sign of approval. Yet the fact is that the Church when she 
permits mixed marriages does so very much under protest, and 
generally acquiesces in then as being the lesser of two evils. 
Moreover it is not always realised that whenever the faith of the 
contracting party or the children is placed in jeopardy, such 
marriages are prohibited by the Law of God, and not merely 
by the ecclesiastical Legislator. 

In this book the evils of mixed marriages are laid bare before 
the reader’s eyes without any disguise. The author has com- 
bined theory with practice, taking his stand by theology and 
Canon Law. In the first chapter after giving the most illumin- 
ating papal documents which deal with this subject, sound 
arguments are given for the Church’s severe attitude towards 
mixed marriages. The second chapter deals with dispensations 
from the impediment of mixed religion, and the conditions re- 
quired by ecclesiastical law for a licit and valid dispensation are 
fully explained. The doctrine of this chapter is most important, 
and may help to dissipate any foggy thinking which may have 
arisen as a result of the recent instruction given by the Holy 
See (14th January, 1932) and which has received a good deal of 
publicity in the Catholic Press. The last chapter is especially 
valuable as it suggests ways and means to Ordinaries, parish 
priests, confessors, and the laity, in order to avert mixed mar- 
riages. In a supplement a method is given of dealing respec- 
tively with (1) those who have already contracted a mixed 
marriage with a dispensation, and (2) those who have invalidly 
contracted a mixed marriage without a dispensation. Extremely 
useful documents and statistics from various countries appear 
in appendices. Among these are to be found some shrewd 
observations of the late Archbishop Whiteside, who does not 
hesitate to say that ‘it is because mixed marriages, generally 
speaking, jeopardise and enfeeble the faith, that the Church’s 
traditional attitude towards such marriages has ever been one 
of hatred and abhorrence.’ Further, he observes, ‘ we come 
across a deadly law ruthlessly working itself out, and it is this : 
that beginning with one mixed marriage, the mixed marriages 
springing from that initial one increase almost in geometrical 
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progression, from generation to generation 

spring families that are nominally Catholic, and those distress. 
ing Protestant families bearing surnames which for generations 
had been associated with Catholic Ireland or Catholic Lanca- 
shire.’ A.F. 


Tue Seven Nicues. By Egerton Clarke. (London: Cecil 
Palmer ; 2/6.) 


Mr. Egerton Clarke is a Catholic poet whose earlier volumes 
have won praise and popularity. In The Seven Niches he 
breaks new ground arid offers a long poem in the form of a 
Catholic legend. The idea has the charm of originality and the 
flavour of experiment: both are justified. He has succeeded 
in a difficult task. A long poem such as this will tax any poet’s 
sincerity and prove whether he is capable of sustaining his in- 
spiration to the end. Even the physical strain of producing a 
long poem defeats many a writer. It demands vision, uni- 
formity of mood, consistent style, and balanced expression. 
A standard tone must be maintained, together with a definite 
level of inspiration. Atmosphere must be created and upheld. 
Facility of expression, obvious clichés, commonplace rhymes 
may creep into a purely narrative poem, where the story is the 
first thing that matters. Tennyson and Masefield are exam- 
ples of such almost inevitable lapses. But The Seven Niches 
is more like a richly embroidered tapestry than an unadorned 
tale. Every detail is complete in colour and execution; every 
tiny piece will bear close inspection. That is the author’s 
triumph. He has weighed every word, re-cast every phrase. 
He has considered every image, every metaphor before giving 
his final sanction. Therefore the poem has emerged clear-cut, 
glistening, chaste as a masterpiece in stained glass. 

Because the poem was not easy to write it is not easy to read. 
It does not carry the reader along with easy rhyme and dancing 
rhythm. For its understanding there must be concentration— 
even a mood of spiritual sympathy, almost of devotion. 

E.E. 


Tue Lives or THe Saints. By Alban Butler. A new edition, 
corrected, amplified and edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
and Donald Attwater. Vol. vii, July. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1932; 7/6.) 


This new edition of Butler’s incomparable work so valiantly 
and ably undertaken by Father Thurston, has already on the 
appearance of previous volumes called forth the admiration and 
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applause of BLackFriars. The preface to July, however, brings 
anote of pain with the announcement that the multiplicity of his 
occupations causes the venerable editor to leave in other hands 
the continuance of this compilation. Mr. Attwater indeed pro- 
mises in his foreword to follow the general lines his revered 
predecessor has indicated, and one may therefore confidently 
look forward to the work becoming as popular as the original, 
especially if a cheaper and more portable edition is subse- 
quently issued. Certainly the references to fuller sources of 
information at the end of each biographical sketch are beyond 
all praise and this addition alone would suffice to make the work 
a necessity in every Catholic library. On their first appearance 
nearly a century ago our forefathers so welcomed these Lives 
of the Saints that there was scarcely a Catholic family in the 
land who did not possess them in the larger or smaller editions, 
nor did the books themselves lack the familiar marks of diligent 
and constant perusal. The good effect on the rising generation 
must have been incalculable and we look for a hardly less grati- 
fying result now that they are coming to us again in a modern- 
ised garb. Where there is so much to praise it may not be 
invidious to signal for correction in the future cheap popular 
edition we so confidently anticipate, a few blemishes due ap- 
parently to hasty proof-reading. Taking at random St. Vincent 
de Paul: he ‘ landed at Aigues-Mortes near Marseilles... .’ 
p. 260, and though the expression is Butler’s own we are 
tempted to feel that a little of the ‘ meticulousness’ Father 
Thurston charmingly deprecates would not here be amiss. No 
allusion appears to our saint’s relations with the Visitandines 
and St. Francis of Sales, nor to St, Vincent de Paul’s letter 
to Pope Alexander VII soliciting the canonisation of the saintly 
prince-bishop of Geneva. On p. 264 a quotation makes our 
saint, ‘by nature... . very subject to anger.’ If this is a 
translation of prompt a se mettre en colére which to the French 
mind gives merely the impression of hastiness or impetuosity, 
we should not hesitate to call it ‘ exaggeration.’ 

These, however, are but insignificant slips which serve to 
bring out the magnitude of the labour involved in a work so 
creditable that it deserves assuredly, like the first volumes, a 
whole century of existence. T.O'C. 


MacniFicat. By René Bazin. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd.; pp. 244; 7/6.) 

This novel has all the qualities that M. Bazin’s readers have 

learned to expect from him. The hero’s vécation took him from 
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a Breton farm, first to the war, then to the Seminary, and at 
last to the Paris ‘red zone,’ with which Pére Lhande has 
familiarized us. Anna’s love for him meant sacrifice; but the 
reader gains, for it keeps the story centred round the farm, 
and that is the best part of the book. It is a translation, 
though neither the title-page nor, except very rarely, the trans- 
lation, gives any hint of this. 


A.E.H.S. 


Tue Irn1tsH Way; Edited by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; 
6/-.) 

This book may be described as an answer expressed in terms 
of Irish sanctity to the question, ‘ What is a Saint?’ It con- 
tains studies of eighteen of Ireland’s ‘ unusual ladies and gen- 
tlemen.’ The list beginning with St. Patrick and ending with 
Matt Talbot includes canonized saints, martyrs, missionaries, 
bishops, priests, nuns, a lay-brother and a labourer. The editor 
tells us that he did not choose the subjects. He simply selected 
the writers, explained the idea to them, and asked them to 
write on whom they wished. Half the subjects perhaps would 
find a place in a dozen similar collections, but the other half 
represents a purely personal choice of the writers. The list 
will not then satisfy everyone, but no one will deny that it is 
representative. The fifteen writers, men and women, lay and 
clerical, have done their work very well indeed. 

C.N.L. 


Happy Enpincs. By Noel Macdonald Wilby. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd. ; pp. 89; illustrated ; 2/-.) 


Six pleasantly written stories of English Catholics in pre- 
Reformation and penal times. 


THE OxFrorp Movement: by the Rev. Henry Browne, S.]J.; 
pp. 40. CHRIST THE KING: by the Rev. John O’Connor; 
pp. 20. THe NEw Papat State : by Benedict Williamson; 
pp. 28. St. BERNARDINE OF SIENA: by the Rev. Dominic 
Devas, O.F.M.; pp. 32. Lupovico Neccut, a Leader of 
Catholic Action: by Mgr. Olgiati; translated from the 
Italian by the Rev. Henry, Louis Hughes, B.A., D.Litt. ; 
pp. 72. THE ORDER OF STANDING AND KNEELING AT Mass 
AND OFFICE; pp. 27. (London: Catholic Truth Society, 
38-40 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 2d. each.) 
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The Aquinas Society 


HE Aquinas Society exists in order to form and 
foster an interest in the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


By means of papers, informal discussion and private 
study the members of the Society endeavour to 
approach Thomist philosophy from different aspects, 
studying it in itself, in relation to other philosophical 
systems, and in its application to intellectual, ethical 
and social problems of the day. 


Subjects for lectures and discussions are so chosen 
as to cover a wide field of speculation. 


Cards giving date and place of meeting are sent 
out to members every month. Entrance to the meet- 
ings is free to members and their friends. 


Members of the Aquinas Society are specially en- 
couraged to attend the Lectures, which are given each 
year, from October to May, by Dominican Fathers 
under the auspices of the University of London Ex- 
tension Board. They are also asked to give as much 
of their time as possible to private study of the works 
of St. Thomas. 


A library of Thomist literature will be found at the 
Catholic Reading Guild, Red Lion Passage, Holborn. 


The Annual Subscription to the Aquinas Society is 
5/-. Intending members should send in their names, 
addresses and subscriptions to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Miss Dorothea Borton, 2 Marloes Road, London, 
W 8. ‘. 




















Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


G.K.’s WEEKLY, ‘ the columns,’ as Hilaire 
Belloc has said of it, ‘ in which the truth can be 
told,’ stands more than ever to-day, in a time 
of chaos and expedients, for a sanely ordered 


and stable society. 


Anti-Combine : Anti-Communist 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL THAT TELLS 
THE TRUTH. 

Order G.K’s WEEKLY from your newsagent; or write 
to The Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2. Subscription Rates for one year, 28s. ; for 
six months, 14s.; for three months, 7s.—post free. 











REPRODUCTIONS 
of the drawing of the interior of 
BLACKFRIARS PRIORY, 
OXFORD, by Peter F. Anson, 
which appeared recently in the 
‘CATHOLIC TIMES,’ are now 
available, price 1/6 each, post free, 
cash with order. These prints are 
numbered consecutively from 1.to 


100, and are suitable for framing. 
The edition is limited to 100 in all. 


Orders should be sent to: The 

Manager, The Catholic Publishing 

Company, Ltd., 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 




















Some Unpublished Letters of 
With portraits and facsimiles a 
ARRANGED BY No. 
JOHN ALEXANDER SYMINGTON 
The Brotherton Librarian = 
The Brotherton Library Publications, No. 1. 
Crown 4to, cloth. 10s. 6d. net 
{i In the Brotherton Library at Leeds are preserved a number 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Letters. A few extracts have appeared 
in print, but the whole collection is now published for the 
first time. THI 

In the collection are letters addressed to Robert Southey, 

George Crabbe, Maria Edgeworth, Sir David Wilkie, R.A., Sr. 
Thomas Moore, the Hon John Wilson Croker, M. W. Harts- Sar 
tonge, Miss Smith, James S. Walker, Glengarry, John 
Richardson, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Colin Mackenzie, BEI 
James Ballantyne, Robert MacGulloch, John Carne, Sir 

William Knighton, John Murray, and the Marchioness of Sar 
Huntley. 

There is also the correspondence with Viscount Melville THI 
relating to the erection of the Scott Monument in Edinburgh, c 
including letters from Thomas Campbell and J. G. Lockhart ; ” 
and a portion of the original manuscript of Scott’s last and TH 
unpublished novel, The Siege of Malta. 

The book will be illustrated by portraits and facsimiles. AL 
The portraits will include one of Sir Walter Scott hitherto 
unpublished, and the bust by Sir Francis Chantrey, the Cor 
originals of which are in the Brotherton Library. 

The edition will be limited to 1,000 copies for England Bor 
and America, printed in Poliphilus type and bound in blue 
Sundour cloth. 

BASIL BLACKWELL - BROAD STREET - OXFORD 
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